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“Lead, Kindly Light” 
By J. Evtior Ross, C.S.P., Pu.D. 


Some hymns are mere jingles set to mediocre music, and con- 
gregations tire of them as quickly as they have done of last year’s 
song hits. Because they are not distinguished by beauty of 
thought or of language or of melody, repetition merely emphasizes 
their banality. Even association with loved services fails to 
give them a borrowed charm. On the other hand, some hymns 
stand out by their beauty of diction and dignity of thought as 
worthy attempts of finite man to worship the Creator. There 
are hymns by St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bernard, for instance, 
that have held their place for centuries in popular devotion. 
“Age cannot wither nor custom stale’ their “infinite variety,” 
because they have a depth from which each generation draws a 
new beauty. 

Among what may be called modern hymns, perhaps one will 
achieve immortality because of its solemn majesty, its harmonious 
dignity, its unfailing ability to touch a responsive chord in the 
worshipper’s heart—Newman’s ‘‘Lead, kindly Light.” And what 
is the more remarkable, the hymn is a favorite alike with Catholics 
who have always been in the Church to which the “kindly Light” 
led Newman, and with those who remained in the Protestantism 
wherein the hymn was written. For though we often speak of 
Cardinal Newman’s ‘‘Lead, kindly Light,” this is not strictly 
accurate, for it was written by Newman, not when he was a 
Roman Catholic Cardinal, but while he was still an Anglican 
minister. 

It is not strange that Catholics should cherish the hymn, 
since Newman, by following the ‘‘kindly Light,’’ entered the 
Church in which they believe; just as orthodox Christians 
might cherish a hymn written by St. Augustine before his con- 
version. But, at first sight, it may seem somewhat odd that 
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Protestants, who look upon Newman’s becoming a Catholic as a 
kind of apostasy, should yet count his hymn among their favorites. 
Perhaps this is a tribute to their fundamental desire to follow the 
Light, and certainly it is an indication that Newman has in this 
hymn sincerely described an attitude of humble submission to 
God’s guidance that should belong to every Christian, and that 
this principle has a universal application to life. 

For if God’s ‘‘kindly Light’”’ led one only in seeking and finding 
the true religion, Newman’s hymn would not have a perennial 
appeal for those who already have, or think that they have, the 
true religion. Newman’s hymn is of wider appeal because God’s 
“kindly Light’’ leads one in every event of life. God has a partic- 
ular design for each individual under every set of circumstances. 
Even when we would not be committing a sin by acting in one 
way rather than in the opposite way, nevertheless God wishes 
us to act in one way rather than in the other. Thus, though 
a particular man may not be sinning if he marry irtstead of 
becoming a celibate priest, it may be that God wishes him to 
become a priest, and God’s “kindly Light’’ would fain lead him 
in that direction. 

Newman followed the light by making his submission to 
Rome. But that was not the end of the “leading” or of his 
decisions. Almost immediately upon submission he had to 
decide whether or not he would become a priest, and then whether 
or not he would become a Religious. Later, he had to determine 
whether he would follow what seemed to be the leading of God’s 
“kindly Light” and undertake the special work of looking after 
the religious interests of Catholic students at Oxford. Whether 
to become a Roman Catholic or to remain an Anglican may have 
been his most momentous decision, but it was only one of in- 
numerable choices presented to him in his long life. And the 
hymn in which he prayed for guidance in ascertaining and strength 
in doing God’s will has been a favorite of so many congregations, 
because it has a far wider application than to the choice of the 
true religion, and so beautifully voices the aspirations of all 
devout souls. 

When Newman finished his book, “‘Arians of the Fourth 
Century,” in June, 1832, he was so exhausted that he was often 
on the verge of fainting. To recuperate his strength, he took a 
short holiday, visiting Cambridge for the first time. But his 
friend, Hurrell Froude, was to go to the Mediterranean in Sep- 
tember, and asked Newman to accompany him. So Newman 
went, with religious consequences that neither of them foresaw. 
Visiting the scenes of Augustine, Cyprian, and other great 
Christian leaders of former days, Newman was deeply impressed ; 
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but he was not drawn to the Roman Catholic Church by what he 
saw of it in the center of its government, Italy. 

For three weeks in Sicily he had a dangerous fever, and was 
so near death that he prepared a memorandum as to what should 
in done in case he died under it. At the same time, however, 
he was convinced that he would not die at that time. because 
God had a work for him todo. On June 16, 1833, while becalmed 
in the Mediterranean on his homeward journey, he expressed 
in the hymn, ‘Lead, kindly Light,” his convictions regarding the 
attitude the soul should have towards God’s guidance. 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene—one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 

I loved to choose my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 

I loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


Because it was written from his heart and expresses so sincerely 
the desire of the devout soul to follow the prompting of God’s 
grace, not allowing any distractions of a “‘garish day’’ to make 
it stray from that gentle leading, it has appealed to each genera- 
tion since it was written. 

When he got back to England restored in health, Newman 
threw himself wholeheartedly into the work of Pusey, Keble, 
and others of his friends who were attempting to convince them- 
selves and their followers that the Anglican Church had apostolic 
succession and was really Catholic. Then began the famous 
“Tracts for the Times.”” For the moment Newman thought that 
this was the work God intended him to do, and he did it one 
step at a time. Until compelled by the reaction of his Bishop 
to Tract 90, he refused to look at “‘the distant scene,’’ reunion 
with Rome, towards which his principles were inexorably leading. 

Newman was in his early thirties when he wrote ‘Lead, kindly 
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Light,” and up to that time he had led a sheltered academic life 
at Oxford. Many another man, despite similarly sheltered cir- 
cumstances, has by the corresponding age sown a plentiful supply 
of wild oats, but Newman’s life had been most decorous and 
irreproachable. Yet, even a St. Anthony in his desert retreat 
may have his crags and torrents, to traverse which he needs the 
assistance of a “kindly Light.” 

At any rate, “Lead, kindly Light’ rings true, and no one 
suspects Newman of insincerity in the later verses, or feels that 
his words are unreal because he lacked experience. Even if 
Newman never loved the “garish day,’’ yet his poem reveals 
the sure touch of a master psychologist, and worshippers whose 
will has been ruled by pride in spite of fears feel his sincerity 
in singing Newman’s words: 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone. 


And no matter how long it is since we have seen those angel 
faces which once we loved, we sing with confident hope that 
under the leading of the “kindly Light” they will once more 
smile. For whether or not Newman wrote from his own actual 
experience, those who have had the experience feel his words 
fitting. 

When Newman appealed to the “kindly Light’’ for guidance, 
both literally and figuratively he was far from home. For 
he whose spiritual home was Rome was an Anglican minister 
becalmed in the Mediterranean on his way to Marseilles. Only 
the Recording Angel can tell how many who have sung this 
hymn have followed the lead of the “kindly Light’’ and entered 
the Catholic Church. But certainly if Protestants were not con- 
vinced of Newman’s sincerity in practising what he wrote in this 
hymn, and that he was accurately describing what should be 
the attitude of the devout worshipper, the hymn would not be so 
popular among them. 

But we are all far from our heavenly home, and in the darkness 
of this world we need the leading of God’s “kindly Light’’ if 
we are to find our way safely. Thus, groping in the darkness 
that surrounds us, we should not ask to see the distant scene, 
but, like Newman, should be content with one step at a time. 
If we make it an unbreakable rule of our life to do God’s will in 
circumstances where we know what that will is, we shall acquire 
the power of knowing what that will is for us individually when- 
ever there is a choice between two courses in themselves good or 
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indifferent. And by doing God’s will in such cases just because 
it is God’s will, and when there is no special allurement to do 
otherwise, we shall gain strength to do it when the senses im- 
periously demand otherwise. And by taking one step at a time, 
ultimately we shall cover the distance from earth to heaven. 
““Many a mickle makes a muckle,” as the proverb has it, or, as 
the nursery rhyme phrases it, “little drops of water, little grains 
of sand.” 

The spiritual life can be summed up as the twofold problem 
of first knowing what is God’s will for us individually, and then 
willing to do it. Hence, by praying for light for the intellect to 
know God’s will and strength for the will to do it, Newman’s 
hymn is meeting the fundamental spiritual problem of the in- 
dividual, and we may expect the hymn to be popular as long as 
men are sincerely striving to solve this basic problem of their 
spiritual life. 

A hymn should be a prayer expressing correct doctrine in 
dignified language, and to appeal to the people it should express 
what each believes he would have thought and would have said 
if he had the gift of writing. The fact that ‘Lead, kindly Light’ 
so admirably fulfills these conditions accounts for its widespread 
and continued popularity. The hymn humbly acknowledges 
the faults in the past and beseeches God’s help in avoiding future 
difficulties, while avowing confident hope of ultimate victory. 

At some time every mature worshipper has felt the need of 
guidance by a “kindly Light,” and as one thinks about it one 
realizes that this guidance is needed to know God’s wishes for 
the individual in circumstances where the guidance of the Deca- 
logue is too general. In Scripture, for instance, we find many 
incidents showing that for a particular person at a particular 
time God’s will demanded a certain course of action, whereas 
for another person similarly situated God willed a different course. 

Since the “kindly Light’’ is the Holy Spirit whispering in the 
heart of each one, Newman’s poem is essentially a hymn to the 
Holy Ghost. Some years ago when the phrase ‘‘the forgotten 
man’’ was on everyone’s lips, a modern spiritual writer used the 
expression, ‘‘the forgotten God,’ to signify the Holy Ghost. 
It is true that we have many more hymns for the worship of the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, or in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, or even of some of the Saints, then we have for the Holy 
Ghost. Perhaps, therefore, it is an unconscious recognition of 
this fact and an attempt to redress the balance that makes 
‘Lead, kindly Light”’ so great a favorite with the laity. It voices 
what they feel, or know that they ought to feel, towards the Third 
Person of the Holy Trinity. 
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It is, of course, the teaching of the Church that the Holy Spirit 
is omnipresent, and that He is ever whispering in each one’s 
heart, telling him what God wishes him to do, warning him that 
God does not wish him to do certain other things even though, 
in themselves, they may be good or indifferent. 

No one would accuse Newman of sinning if, when becalmed 
in the Mediterranean, he had whiled away the time basking in 
the sun or had taken some extra sleep as a convalescent; but 
at the same time we may believe that he was actually following 
the lead of the ‘‘kindly Light’ when, instead, he wrote his beauti- 
ful hymn. We may reasonably believe that he was giving a 
practical illustration of his own phrases. 

The most effective teaching is by example, and Newman’s 
hymn has been popular, not only because of its beautiful lan- 
guage, but also because the author lived his hymn by himself 
following the lead of the “kindly Light.” Instinctively, people 
feel that his words are sincere because in his own life he has given 
an example of following the lead of the Holy Spirit. His con- 
troversy with Kingsley, centering on his truthfulness, and his 
“Apologia pro Vita Sua” laying bare the story of his religious 
beliefs, showed to the world how he had followed one step at a 
time the guidance of the “kindly Light,” without asking to see 
the distant scene. Newman’s hymn is a direct contradiction to 
the widespread idea that there is no objective right or wrong, 
but only the individual’s conception, as Milton’s Satan expressed 
it: ‘For nothing’s either good or bad but thinking makes it so.” 
The conviction that there is an objective right and wrong, though 
in many instances we may need God’s guidance to discern it, 
underlies Newman’s hymn. 

Because it has ramifications such as these, affording inexhaust- 
ible subjects of prayer, meditation, thought, is presumably the 
main reason why the hymn has continued through generations 
to appeal to congregations of such varying backgrounds. This 
is a direct tribute to the fundamental religiousness of the people 
and also to the richness of the hymn in furnishing food for religious 
meditation. At the same time it is a presage for the future. 
For we can well believe that the Holy Ghost will generously 
afford his “kindly Light” to those who thus pray for it, and that 
a goodly number of them will sincerely try to follow His lead. 

Amid the “encircling gloom”’ of world affairs to-day, we surely 
need the guidance of God’s omniscience and a willingness to fol- 
low that guidance. It is true, indeed, that if the nations of the 
world had universally done God’s will where it is clear through 
the Decalogue or otherwise, there would not now be a global 
war. But to solve the problems of peace after the war, when 
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there will be a choice between courses of action in themselves 
good or indifferent, we shall need the lead of God’s “kindly 
Light.”” Only so can we wisely choose our path. Though our 
course may be difficult in a global war, entailing many sacrifices, 
yet it is fairly clear as a struggle between the forces of good and 
of evil. In peace, however, it will need clear guidance many 
times to discern the right means to attain right ends. ‘Evil is 
done by want of thought as well as by want of heart,” wrote 
Hood years ago, and Newman’s hymn is one of the most beautiful 
prayers ever written to obtain God’s light in straight thinking. 

Incidentally, of course, Newman’s condition for eternity was 
determined at the time of his death. That condition cannot be 
changed by giving him any title, even that of Saint. Newman’s 
present status in eternity depends upon how perfectly he followed 
the lead of the “kindly Light,” and we may trust the authorities 
of the Church to decide whether or not his following was so 
heroic that he should be beatified. But since the evidence of 
God’s will in the matter will be conclusive if He manifests it 
through miracles, admirers of Newman may reasonably pray 
that God may give this indication of miracles. 

When Fr. Callan, O.P., Editor of Tot HomMILeTic AND Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW and a member of a Religious Order with more 
canonized Saints than there are days in the year, started a move- 
ment for the Beatification of Newman, may we not reasonably 
believe that he was following the lead of the ‘kindly Light’? 
And may not Newman’s admirers reasonably trust that they are 
following the same ‘“‘kindly Light’’ when they say the prayer 
circulated by Fr. Callan with ecclesiastical approval: ‘‘O Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who by the working of miracles hast deigned to honor 
Thy loving servants, we beseech Thee to glorify, through the 
intercession of Thy Immaculate Mother, Thy Servant, John 
Henry Newman, by evident signs and wonders, so that, for the 
exaltation of Thy Name and the salvation of souls, he may by 
Thy power be declared Blessed’’? 

If this assumption be true, the event will soon show, and the 
prayer will be answered by God working miracles and the Church 
beatifying him. But if it be not following the lead of the 
“kindly Light” for the Church to give him this honor, no true 
admirer of Newman and of his hymn would wish him to be 
beatified. 








i 
Jocular Pére Andre 
By THE RicutT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


It is interesting to find Father A. Fournet, S.S., apparently 
justifying D’Israeli’s placing of Father André in his list of “‘Jocular 
Preachers.”” In his brief article in ““The Catholic Encyclopedia,” 
Father Fournet said that André de Boulanger’ “lived at a period 
when the jocose style of preaching, introduced by such men as 
Menot and Maillard, still lingered, and he made use of the 
burlesque, notwithstanding its bad taste, in his own preaching. 
It is indeed this habit of jesting that has preserved his name.” 
In his ‘‘Curiosities of Literature,’ D’Israeli had written: ‘‘Even 
in more modern times have Menot and Maillard? found an imi- 
tator in little Father André, as well as others.” 

André de Boullanger, styled also Little Father André (Petit- 
Pére André), was born at Paris in 1578 and died September 27, 
1657. The son of a President of the High Court (Parlement) 
of Paris, he entered the Augustinian Order, of which he became 
several times Provincial. His many duties in this and in other 
lines of activity precluded attention to the printing of his works, 
and thus only one, ‘‘L’Oraison de Marie de Lorraine, abbesse de 
Chelles” (considered mediocre by Father Fournet), was published. 

The title given to the present paper suggests the query: ‘“‘Has 
Father André fully deserved the reputation of a burlesque and 
bizarre orator with which he is generally credited?’ This ques- 
tion has been asked by Philomneste in his ‘‘Predicatoriana,’’® 
who endeavored to find an answer by consulting the views of the 
contemporaries of André. There is, for instance, the view of 
Vigneul de Marville, who says in his ‘‘Mélanges’”’ that he had 
often attended the sermons of Pére André, and had never noticed 
any of the sillinesses attributed to him; that the preacher did 
not gloss over a truth, but presented it ‘‘toute nue et sans voile,” 
always using expressions that were exceedingly homely and un- 
affected, and making comparisons based on what was extremely 
humble—and this is why so many anecdotes have been con- 
structed about him. “But he led a life that was very austere,” 
he adds, ‘‘and without any yielding to human respect.”’ 

1 “Boulanger” is the modern spelling used by Father Fournet in his article in ‘“The 
Catholic Encyclopedia,’ Vol. II, page 713. In his ‘“‘Predicatoriana,’’ G. P. Philom- 
neste (Dijon, 1841) used “ll” (“‘Boullanger’’). 

2 Cfr. this Review (‘‘The Jocular Maillard,” August, 1939). 


3 “Predicatoriana ou Revélations Singuliéres et Amusantes sur les Prédicateurs,” pp. 
206-220. 
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Similar to this is the view of Guéret in his ‘“‘Guerre des auteurs 
anciens et modernes”’ (1671): “Thorough jester as Father 
André was supposed to be, he was not always making those 
laugh who heard him. He uttered truths that sent bishops 
back to their dioceses and made more than one coquette ashamed. 
He knew how to bite whilst laughing. He did not yield to that 
easy complaisance which enslaves everybody, and throughout 
his whole life he professed an artless satire which reproved vice 
better than the vague lecturings that nobody takes to himself.” 

On the other hand, Tallement des Réaux, another contempo- 
rary, declared in his ‘“‘Historiettes’’ that André always preached 
like a buffoon—and this, not because he wished to raise a laugh, 
but because he was such by nature; and that his ordinary con- 
versation was like his preaching in this respect. So far was he 
from striving after jocoseness that, when he found he had fallen 
into it, he used his discipline on himself. But ‘‘he was born 
that way” (“‘il y étoit né’’), and he couldn't help it. 

If this last view be correct, it would be a sufficient answer to 
Boileau’s reference to André and his many salted witticisms: 


L’avocat au palais en hérissa son style, 
Et le docteur en chaire en sema 1’Evangile— 


two heavy Alexandrines which might similarly be rendered into 
English verse: 


With many witty jests in court the lawyer pleads: 
The preacher scatters them amongst the Gospel seeds. 


Yes; this would be a sufficient answer to Boileau’s criticism, for 
there seems to be little or no parity in the two cases. Unlike 
the lawyer in this rhymic couplet, André spoke with no such 
design of jocoseness. 

Meanwhile, André defended himself against the charge of 
conscious ‘‘buffoonery”’ in the pulpit. His reply to his critics 
is simple, direct, and clear. ‘No one ought ever to reproach me,”’ 
he said, “‘with having cooked up stories for the sake of amusing 
my hearers. I follow my natural bent, which is simplicity. 
This leads me to instruct the people by obvious and lively il- 
lustrations. And this is the reason that, while others soar to 
discover sublime thoughts which nobody pays any attention to, 
I look downwards into the lowest conditions and the humblest 
things of life, whence I draw my examples and comparisons. 
And I achieve my purpose in preaching.” 

We can fairly agree with Fournet that André’s exaggeration of 
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speech “‘was but one side, and that the least important one, of 
Father André’s eloquence.”’ And Tallement des Réaux thought 
that André could not have preached in any other way than he did, 
but nevertheless realized that he assuredly had the gift of preach- 
ing. Meanwhile, the critics moreover agree that he was ‘‘a good 
religious and was much sought after by all sorts of people—by 
some who wanted amusement, but by others whose hearts he 
touched” (such was the view of Tallement des Réaux). And 
de Marville said that he lived a very saintly and very austere 
life, without any yielding to human respect. 


II 


Although Father André ‘‘preached an infinity of Lents and 
Advents,’”’ as des Réaux declared, only one ‘‘mediocre”’ effort 
of his was published. His manner of preaching cannot, there- 
fore, be illustrated by extracts from his sermons. But around 
his name and his personality—as around those of Sir Boyle 
Roach—many anecdotes are clustered, some of them doubtless 
sufficiently authentic, but others very suspect. 


Among these latter, doubtless, is one of the anecdotes found 
in Baring-Gould’s ‘“‘Post-Medizval Preachers’: “‘Father André, 
being required to give out before his sermon that a collection 
would be made for the dower of a young lady who wished to 
take the veil, said: ‘Gentlemen, your alms are solicited in behalf 
of a young lady who is not rich enough to take the vow of poverty.’ 
I believe it is of the same man that the story is told, that he 
halted suddenly in the midst of a sermon to rebuke the con- 
gregation for indulging in conversation whilst he was speaking. 
One good woman took this in dudgeon, and standing up, assured 
the preacher that the buzz of voices came from the men’s side of 
the church, and not from that reserved for the females. ‘I am 
delighted to hear it,’ replied the preacher. ‘The talking will 
then be sooner over.’ ” 

The first of these two anecdotes is properly suspect, since it 
is also attributed (as Philomneste remarks of it in his ‘‘Predica- 
toriana’”’) to Pierre Camus, Bishop of Belley. And the second 
anecdote is suspect for the reason that it is not found, in the 
“‘Predicatoriana,” attributed to Father André. Still another 
anecdote in the ‘Predicatoriana’’ (page 214) is similarly at- 
tributed to the Bishop of Belley. And Philomneste, in borrow- 
ing from the collection made by Tallement des Réaux, rejects 
some as more than apocryphal because their style was not that 
of André, and meanwhile remits to the judicious reader the 
question of the authenticity of those which he does select. 
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The writer in Blackwood’s (February, 1869) takes this anecdote 
as from a sermon preached by André on the Prodigal Son: ‘‘Petit 
André, discoursing one day on the same text when Madame de la 
Tremouille was present, took occasion to paint the youth’s 
retinue as follows: ‘He had six splendid dapple-grey horses, a 
grand carriage of crimson velvet laced with gold, a rich hammer- 
cloth covered with coats of arms, pages and lacqueys in yellow 
liveries faced with black and white.’ It was the very carriage 
and liveries in which her ladyship had come to the sermon.” 
Perhaps a little of the point of this allusion was blunted in the 
translation; for, according to the ‘Predicatoriana,’’ Madame 
de la Tremouille was present ‘‘incognito” (if the word may be 
thus employed)—a fact of which the preacher had to be advised. 

Philomneste records an anecdote which recalls to mind Lati- 
mer’s sermons on the card: ‘‘A doctor of the Sorbonne, who as 
yet was not accustomed to the familiar tone and the queer com- 
parisons of Father André, was greatly surprised at hearing him, 
in one of his sermons, compare the four great Doctors of the Latin 
Church to the kings of the four suites of cards: ‘Saint Augustine 
is the King of Hearts through his great charity; Saint Ambrose, 
the King of Clubs [le roi de trefle = clover] by his flowery elo- 
quence; Saint Jerome, the King of Spades [roi de pique = lance] 
by his pungent style; and Saint Gregory, the King of Diamonds 
[roi de carreau = foot-stool| because of his moderation of lan- 
guage.’”’ The characterization of Saint Gregory as comparable 
to a foot-stool ‘‘par son peu d’élévation” has been translated 
both as “for his strict regularity’ (thus Jackson) and as “‘on 
account of the lowliness of his thought” (thus Fournet). Father 
André was, pretty clearly, given to playing on words. 

In his ‘‘Curiosities of the Pulpit,’’ Jackson has an anecdote 
which appears to have applied to Father André, who preached 
in the seventeenth century: ‘‘A popular but somewhat grotesque 
French preacher of the seventeenth century, being of small 
stature, was called by his bishop Je petit fallot, a word signifying 
equally a lantern and a jackanapes. Having to preach before 
the prelate, André determined to notice this; so he took for his 
text, ‘Ye are the light of the world.’ Then addressing the bishop, 
he said: ‘Vous étes, Monseigneur, le grand fallot de l’église, et 
nous sommes que les petits fallots.’’’ I quote it as it stands, 
although the modern spelling is falot, not fallot. Philomneste 
says that André took occasion of the first sermon he preached 
before the bishop to avenge himself on the disparaging char- 
acterization of himself as a ‘‘falot.”’ 

Apropos of the different spellings (fallot, old-time; falot, 
present-day), it seems appropriate to note here that the old- 
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time spelling of Father André’s name was ‘‘Boullanger.’’ The 
present-day spelling (as illustrated by Father Fournet in ‘The 
Catholic Encyclopedia”) has but one ‘“l’’—Boulanger. In 
either spelling, the word means ‘“‘baker’’—and Father André, 
in his own day, played on the meaning of ‘‘boullanger’’ in French, 
viz., “‘baker.’”’ Thus, one anecdote says of him: ‘Preaching to 
religious who had urged him to give them a sermon, he said, 
playing on his own name, Boulanger being, in French, baker: 
‘Well, look at me; just because I am Boullanger, you think I 
always have loaves of bread with me; but you have no idea how 
many things I have todo!’ And forthwith he recounted to them 
all his occupations” (‘‘Predicatoriana,”’ p. 218). 

The little pleasantry involved in playing on the literal mean- 
ing of his family name is perhaps hardly worth recording in 
illustration of Little Father André’s peculiarities, except perhaps 
by way of contrasting the humor of olden times with the serious- 
ness of present-day preaching. Thus, for instance, we should 
no doubt be surprised to hear that Father Baker, the famous 
Paulist preacher, had ever, whilst preaching, played on the 
literal meaning of his own family name of ‘Baker.’ Our only 
comment would probably be, in respect of the punning on his 
name by Father André, that he was “just born that way,” and 
accordingly could not help punning. 

Meanwhile, however, the little punning anecdote may have 
some value in illustrating a reason why only one of André’s 
sermons should have appeared in print. That anecdote closed 
on the words: “... you have no idea how many things I have 
to do!’ It would appear that he had no time—and we may 
perhaps fairly conjecture that he had no wish—to see himself 
in print. He was satisfied to do the work that lay under his 
hands. Meanwhile, he seems to have had a quick mind, and was 
able to recognize that the successfully preached sermon may not 
read so well in print, because the speaker (on the one hand) 
and the writer (on the other hand) attain their several ends 
ordinarily through very different rhetorical and oratorical 
devices. 

Before retailing the following three ‘‘anecdotes,’’ we shall 
recall that the many anecdotes associated with the name of 
Petit Pére André may not all be properly assigned to him, for 
the reason that a notably humorous person seems naturally to 
attract to his own name and memory anecdotes whose author- 
ship may be unknown. Howbeit, let us glance at these three 
anecdotes. 

A play on words seems to be contained in an anecdote con- 
cerning an evening sermon on Palm Sunday. The preacher in 
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the morning of that day had remarked that he had found himself 
unable to declare positively whether it was an @ne (ass) or an 
Gnesse (a “‘she-ass’’) upon which Our Lord had made His entry 
into Jerusalem, and that he left such a minute question for the 
preacher of the evening to discuss. Father André, having learned 
of this bit of unworthy jesting on the part of his confrére, said 
in the evening sermon: “Since the preacher in the morning 
found himself embarrassed in deciding whether it was a he-ass 
or a she-ass that served Our Lord, and since he has turned the 
question over to me for a decision, you will tell him ‘que c’est un 
Ane!’”’ If I understand the joke correctly, André’s reply means: 
“Tell him that he’s an ass.” This would be a happy double 
entendre.* Meanwhile, if the anecdote be at all measurably true, 
its interest for us of to-day concerns less the scorching wit of 
Father André than the scarcely credible manners of the pulpit 
of that time. 

Shall we easily credit the second anecdote? It deals with the 
excuse offered by one of the invited guests, in the sermon on the 
Marriage Feast: “I have bought a farm, and I am going to see 
it.” ““You are a fool,” declared the preacher; ‘“‘you ought to 
have seen it before you bought it.” 

But what shall we say of the manners of the time, if the fol- 
lowing be not an absurd assertion about young folk sitting on 
the altar? In the case of great crowds, seats for the laity were 
occasionally placed within the sanctuary, and mayhap at times 
good folk fringed the altar-steps. And yet, if the story be not 
true, it has no point whatsoever: ‘On one occasion the crowd 
gathered in the church was so great that some young men sat 
on the altar (étaient montés sur l’autel). When Father André 
had ascended into the pulpit, he perceived them, and cried out: 
‘The prophecy is accomplished, super aliare vitulos.’”’ It might 
well seem that the thing thus described never really occurred, 
but that the anecdote was a pure invention made to fit the words 
of the Miserere (the closing verse of Psalm 1): ‘‘Then shall they 
lay calves upon thy altar.’’ I don’t know what play on words 
would be suggested by “‘calves’” to the French mind. But the 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia furnishes us with an applied 
English meaning of the word as follows: ‘“‘An immature or raw 
person; a silly dolt.’’ It also quotes from Drayton’s ‘“Nymphi- 
dia”: ‘Some silly, doting, brainless calf.”’ 


Ill 


One could rehearse quite a large number of stories concerning 
personal allusions made by preachers to certain of their auditors, 


4 The French phrase might mean either ‘‘that it is an ass’’ or “‘that he is an ass.”’ 
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whether in praise or in blame. That such stories are not wholly 
improbable might be conjectured from the fact that, even in 
our own times, writers on homiletics strongly caution the preacher 
to avoid making remarks, in the sermon, about any particular 
person or persons. 

We accordingly shall not be surprised that several anecdotes 
cluster around the name of Father André Boullanger, who, in 
his preaching, seems to have been nothing if not direct and 
personal. Some of these stories have been related here. An- 
other story deals with André’s handling of the traditional ‘‘com- 
pliment.” It deals with one occasion when Queen Anne of 
Austria came into the church during the sermon. By way of 
paying the traditionally expected ‘‘compliment,” André merely 
said: ‘“Very welcome, Madame: we shall not provide a larger 
pot au feu’’—and he forthwith continued his discourse without 
either beginning again (as was usual in such a case) or sum- 
marizing the previous portion of his sermon. Here he used 
(says the narrator of the story) a common popular saying—the 
“pot au feu” implying what we should wish to indicate in our 
expression: ‘“You will have to take ‘pot-luck.’ ”’ 

Father André, however, paid his respects in more cordial 
fashion to Talon, the avocat-général. His words were, indeed, 
exceedingly few, but they were full of praise, when he found 
Talon, on one occasion, in the company of various noted folk, 
and so André found himself able to utter the “‘compliment” 
which, in the case of Queen Anne of Austria, was so matter-of- 
fact. Seeing Talon, on the contrary, André said little, but to 
the point: ‘Cicero, gentlemen,—he was a great avocat-général!”’ 

Quite the reverse of “the compliment,’’ however, was paid 
by André in his sermon on the Feast of St. Mary Magdalen 
when, speaking of her disedifying life as a sinner, he undertook 
to describe the apparel of her admirers, and clothed them in the 
fashions of his own day. ‘And lastly,” he said, ‘‘they were 
made-up like those two big calves that you see in front of my 
pulpit.” Naturally, the two fops took care not to move when all 
in the congregation rose to have a look at them. 

It is pleasant to conclude this selection of anecdotes with one 
which merits the kindly word of comment that follows it: ‘At 
another time, whilst he was preaching in a country church, a 
pack of cards fell out of his sleeve into the congregation, and 
everybody began tolaugh. The preacher, in no way disconcerted, 
ordered some of the larger children present to gather them up, 
and then asked the children to name all the cards they had picked 
up. Each one was able to name all the cards he had picked up. 
He next asked them some questions in the catechism—but got 
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no answer. Then he addressed the fathers and mothers: ‘It 
is thus,’ he said, ‘that you neglect the instruction of your chil- 
dren. You give them entertaining lessons on the useless things 
of life, and by your criminal neglect cause the loss of these 
precious souls, redeemed at the price of the Precious Blood.’ 
He continued discussing this topic at some length, and those 
who at first had laughed were at length convinced that he had 
brought the pack of cards in order to make an occasion for this 
pathetic instruction. That is an evidence of the excellent wit 
possessed by this preacher” (cfr. ‘“‘Predicatoriana: ou Revéla- 
tions Singuliéres et Amusantes sur les Prédicateurs....” Par 
G. P. Philomneste, Dijon, 1841, p. 211). 


IV 


Comparatively few of the anecdotes given by G. P. “‘Philom- 
neste,’ in his ‘‘Predicatoriana,’’ have been omitted from the 
present paper; but those which have been presented for the 
interested consideration of my readers must suffice for my purpose, 
which was partly one of entertainment and partly one of il- 
lustration of times, long gone by, in the business of preaching. 
Meanwhile, it does appear important to repeat that Philomneste 
(as he styles himself, for reasons which I do not know—for 
I understand that his real name was Peignot, indicated by the 
“Pp” in the name of “‘G. P. Philomneste” on the title-page of 
his volume) considers some at least of the anecdotes apocryphal, 
apparently remitting to his readers the task of a proper judgment 
on others of the anecdotes, without even hinting the character 
of his own opinion concerning them. 

Meanwhile, however, entertainment may have been found 
in the curious tales of a long-past period of Christian preaching. 
Then, too, there is the interesting question whether, if the re- 
ported anecdotes be not authentic, they are not at least well- 
invented and may thus serve to illustrate the tastes in preaching 
of that period of time in which Lallement des Réaux collected 
and edited them. 

If, after having read such anecdotes, we are inclined to pass 
a severe sort of judgment on the times and the preachers to which 
the anecdotes have been accredited, we may nevertheless judi- 
ciously recall the fact that other times and other localities could 
furnish historians of Christian preaching with factual homiletical 
outbursts of an undoubtedly less entertaining character, of a 
much less Christian emotion, than those anecdotes which have 
been criticized, in highly objurgational fashion, in non-Catholic 
English literature. 
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This unavoidably imperfect sketch of Petit-Pére André may 
at least attain to a pleasant conclusion by quoting the thought- 
ful words of D’Israeli as he dismisses this ‘‘jocular preacher”’ 
from further consideration: ‘“To ridicule effectually the reigning 
vices, he would prefer quirks or puns to sublime thoughts; 
and he was little solicitous of his choice of expression, so the 
things came home. Gozzi, in Italy, had the same power in draw- 
ing unexpected inferences from vulgar and familiar occurrences. 
It was by this art Whitefield obtained so many followers. . . . In 
the time of Charles II, it became fashionable to introduce humor 
into sermons. Sterne seems to have revived it in his. South’s 
sparkle perpetually with wit and pun.”’ 











W's we 








A De Jure Best Seller 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


“The status of American education in several important respects 
is greatly changed to-day from what it was a hundred or even sixty 
years ago. In the first place, the public school has become the 
major educational agency at both the primary and secondary level, 
and the state college has attained the position of a close rival to the 
private college. Secondly, the private and church schools have been 
almost, but not quite, entirely excluded from access to public funds. 
Thirdly, the private and public schools have attained to a certain 
degree of coéperation, through state recognition and accreditation. 
But the major controversial issue has approached no nearer a satis- 
factory solution. The admission of Hinsdale toward the end of the 
last century that the religious question has not been settled, is 
repeated by recent writers as Culver, Greene, and Kandel, and the 
hope of Archbishop Hughes, Cardinal Gibbons, and Judge Dunne 
for a just settlement which would recognize minority religious rights 
has been renewed in the current endeavors to obtain state aid. 

“On the all-important question of religion in education, there are 
still the three main schools of thought with various minor shades 
of opinion. There are still those who favor evangelical or some 
other form of religion in public schools; then the out-and-out 
secularists; and, finally, the supporters of schools where doctrinal 
religion is the primary integrating force. It is not always evident 
whether a writer or educator favors the first or the second opinion, 
since many secularists speak of a general religious influence, or a 
type of general religion embracing all mankind and all beliefs, 
Christian, Mohammedan, and pagan. This is the Modernist view 
as expressed by Julius Bixler, in ‘Can Religion Be Taught,’ and by 
Charles Foster Kent, in ‘Filling the Gaps in Modern Education.’ 
Kent wrote that, 


“* ‘Youth feels to-day the need for definite instruction in religion. 
They are eager to know not merely about God but how to get 
into living touch with Him. ... They crave for a faith that will 
explain all these experiences and embody the highest visions of 
truth and reality vouchsafed to the noblest prophets of the race, 
whether it be Confucius or Buddha or Plato or Isaiah or Jesus.’ 


“We must wait for a ‘new integration of knowledge, aspiration 
and human purpose which will take into account the findings of 
science, the theory of evolution, the advance of technology, . . . as 
well as the influence of great spiritual leaders.’ This task may or 
may not belong to the Church, and in this new religion God may be 
incorporated, but He is not necessary.” 
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Thus begins Chapter XXIV of Dr. Richard J. Gabel’s thesis, 
“Public Funds for Church and Private Schools,’’ presented to the 
Catholic University of America in 1937 in part requirement for 
the Doctorate in Philosophy. As Dr. Gabel had been previously 
laureated in theology, he brought to his graduate studies in 
education unique preparation. Besides being pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Toledo, he is a member of the Catholic School 
Board in the Toledo Diocese, and has been associated in one or 
other capacity with Catholic education almost from the time of 
his ordination in 1923. When reference is made to a doctoral 
thesis, we generally think of a small, highly documented volume 
dealing with a single phase of a purely academic subject. But 
this thesis fills a large book of 779 pages broken into twenty-five 
chapters. Here we have for the first time a study covering the 
entire subject of public support or subsidy for church schools 
and private schools from Colonial times up to and including the 
year 1936. Incidentally, the study throws many a side light on 
the religious, social, and economic history of the country. It 
reveals, too, the sad story of sectarian and secular injustice 
towards minority groups with a definitively Christian or Jewish 
conscience. The wonder is that a volume of such vital importance 
to every pastor and assistant, to say nothing of teaching Brother- 
hoods and Sisterhoods and clerical educators generally, received 
little or no publicity in our Catholic press. I heard of it quite 
accidentally. For when the author saw my comment in the 
October issue of this REview on Judge Dunne’s lecture, he wrote 
me to the effect that my mention of Judge Dunne was the first 
reference he had seen to this pioneer of publicly supported paro- 
chial schools as an inescapable conclusion from religious liberty, 
since he first read Judge Dunne’s lecture in 1934—a lecture he 
cited copiously from in his thesis of 1937. 

In a later letter Dr. Gabel mentioned, in passing, the fact of the 
small sale of his thesis. He was apologizing for sending, me a 
paper instead of a cloth-bound copy—the former being, because 
of its bulk, difficult to read. I am, then, without any permission 
of his quoting a few lines from one paragraph of that letter, be- 
cause those lines bring out how hazy even Catholic educators are 
as to the cause of our still being penalized under our free Republic, 
as were our Catholic ancestors in the faith under the Colonial 
governments. Dr. Gabel on February 7 of this year wrote as 
follows, without ever dreaming that his sentiments would be put 
into print (and I put them in print because, as incidental testi- 
mony, they have such great value as unsuspected evidence): 


“T had a large number printed but left half of them unsewed and 
unbound, figuring to finance the balance of that expense from the 
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sale of the completed copies. For with the optimism of inexperi- 
ence, I really thought that all Catholic institutions with departments 
of education, and especially all the motherhouses of teaching com- 
munities, would desire a copy of the book, and even Catholic groups 
would be willing to purchase a copy for their public libraries, since 
it was the only work which treated the whole problem of public 
funds for church schools throughout our history. But alas, I know 
it has reached and will reach very few. The majority of our Sisters 
will continue to learn and to accept the secularistic view that ‘non- 
sectarian’ public schools resulted from the ‘squabbles among the 
sects for the control of public funds in education’ (even Father X 
still does in his book despite the fact that he had my work on his 
desk), and completely ignore the influence of the naturalistic philoso- 
phy of Horace Mann and the other educators of the 19th century.” 


For quoting these lines I know I am going to be thanked by 
priests everywhere; because the ordinarily alert pastor and 
assistant have a real interest in everything pertaining to the 
struggle of Catholics, scattered groups of Protestants, and an 
ever-increasing number of justice-loving secularists to enter at 
long last into the actual enjoyment of educational liberty in this 
country of ours. One of these honest secularists writes in the 
Progressive of April 5, 1943, of this hope for post-war America: 


“This country needs an educational system whose end and aim 
is the inculcation of these virtues (justice, temperance, fortitude, 
and wisdom). ... This country needs parents, homes and churches 
that fight for those virtues. . . . This country needs to fight for the 
four freedoms in this country.”’ 


A Forgetting and a Perversion 


The sectional headings of Dr. Gabel’s treasure-house of legal 
facts and quotational pictures in the unfinished war for educa- 
tional freedom give an inkling into the comprehensiveness of the 
work and its ability to hold the reader’s interest. In the Intro- 
duction Dr. Gabel leads off with the distinction between private 
and public schools. Then he gives the contributions made to 
America by private and church schools. In Section II he tells 
the full story of the Colonial period. That means the public 
support of private and church schools in New England during 
that period; also in the South and in the Central Colonies. In 
Section III Dr. Gabel details the history of public support to 
those same private and church schools in the early National 
period, 1775-1820. He divides this section into four chapters: 
The New Spirit and Federal Aid; State Provisions for Private 
and Church Schools in New England; In the Middle Atlantic 
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States; In the South and the Northwest. In Section IV, The 
Period of Transition (1820-1865), he takes six chapters to tell: 
first, General Characteristics and the Federal Policy and State 
Provisions during that period; then he takes a chapter each for 
the details of public funds voted to private and church schools 
in New England, in the Middle Atlantic States, in the South and 
in the Northwest and the West. In Section V, Public Support 
of Private Schools from 1865 to the Present, Dr. Gabel devotes 
seven chapters to the enlarged task. He treats in turn these 
topics: General Survey of Period; The Policy of the Federal 
Government (1865-1936); State Constitutional and Statutory 
Provisions and Judicial Decisions; Support of Private Schools in 
the New England States; in the Middle Atlantic States; in the 
South; in the Northwest; in the West. And in the sixth and 
last Section the tireless author sums up, giving the situation 
to-day. To this he devotes three separate chapters: Develop- 
ment of the Non-Sectarian School; the Problem of Religion in 
Education Still Unsolved; and Direct and Indirect Aid of Private 
and Church Schools. 

Before going into a recent illustration of the wild prejudice that 
still keeps American majorities from dealing anything like even- 
handed justice to Catholics, unliberalized Protestants and ortho- 
dox Jews where equal rights are concerned in tax-supported 
education, let us cast a hurried glance at the four stages of pub- 
licly maintained schools in Continental United States as set forth 
by Dr. Gabel in his exhaustive study. The first stage was 
Church-State Schools, with the Puritans setting the classical 
example of minorities deserving no consideration; minorities 
had no rights which majorities were bound to respect. This 
lasted all through the Colonial period. Distinctly private schools 
or dissenters’ schools (where permitted) got public aid only by 
way of exception. Then during the first period of our national 
existence secularism began to make itself felt, due to the natural- 
ism of the French Revolution and in part also to the mistaken 
notion that equality of religious rights meant secular schools. 
The third period, the pre-Civil War time, might be called that 
of interdenominationalism or non-sectarian Protestantism. 
Horace Mann, the popularizer of publicly run schools and the 
apostle of the still developing American State religion, talked 
like a fragmentary Protestant, but he could have worshipped in 
the same temple of naturalism that housed the cult of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. The fourth period was one of secularism, a 
period that saw the Republican Party in 1876 trying to get 
through a Federal Amendment prohibiting public support every- 
where to any but secular schools, yet as a bait to Evangelical 
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Protestantism inserting this proviso: ‘‘This article shall not be 
construed to prohibit the reading of the Bible in any school or 
institution.”” In spite, however, of this drive for secularism 
from 1865 to the present time, there are not more than twelve 
States, Dr. Gabel assures us, where attenuated Protestant wor- 
ship in the shape of Bible reading as a part of the school program 
is prohibited in tax-supported schools. The trend of court de- 
cisions in most of the States would seem to imply that the only 
“‘sectarians’’ are Catholics, old-fashioned Protestants, and ortho- 
dox Jews. 


The Ohio Fight 


In the last decade attempts in Ohio were made to get emer- 
gency relief for parochial schools as well as for badly off public 
schools. These attempts started in 1933 and went on to 1937. 
Three of them asked for appropriations from specially levied 
taxes, not from school funds proper, as a means of reimbursing 
Catholics in small part for the school taxes they were paying 
without getting any benefit in return, since these Catholics could 
not in conscience use the virtually sectarian schools. The fourth 
appeal was to vote to needy individual Catholics a per capita 
allowance to enable them to pay for their secular education 
gotten in accordance with conscience. All of these appeals were 
disallowed by political maneuvering, and seemingly because the 
politicians feared reprisals at the hands of Protestants and 
secularists. Protestant ministers and anti-Catholic leaders were 
in the forefront of the opposition. Certain Lutheran ministers 
shouted about the dangers of the union of Church and State, 
and public school lobbyists were out to save the threatened little 
red school house. The encouraging thing about the whole fight, 
however, was the number of non-Catholics who saw how viciously 
sectarian the whole public school set-up has become; and what 
a blot this carry-over from Puritanical narrowness is on the 
country’s otherwise fair escutcheon. The fight was well worth 
while. I+ helped to prepare for a better day. 


Post-War Hope 


There are two things that appear to point to an eventual tri- 
umph for a truly American system of publicly supported schools 
—a triumph in the not distant future. One is a no uncertain 
eventuality. It is the broadening attitude that our non-Catholic 
service men in their millions are getting from association with 
our militant Catholic service men. These latter, according to 
some indications, are around one-third of all men bearing arms, 
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although our Catholic population is supposed to be about one- 
sixth. Valiant non-Catholics in service are learning to appre- 
ciate and to admire their Catholic comrades. When appealed 
to later on to do justice to Catholics and to all others desiring 
religious schools for their children, these non-Catholic defenders 
of their country will be equally courageous in righting educa- 
tional wrongs. The non-Catholic chaplains, too, are not the 
kind to raise the “no popery’”’ cry. They will multiply greatly 
the ranks of those upright Protestant ministers who in the past 
have given heart as well as lip service to equal religious as well 
as civil rights for all, including Catholics and Jews. 

But a favorable attitude on the part of our non-Catholics will 
not by itself bring about educational equality for all. Our 
Catholic population must be instructed in the principles under- 
lying the whole problem. They must be made to realize that 
there is no such thing as a non-sectarian grade or high school, 
even college or university. Non-sectarianism in the proper sense 
of the word is naturalism, and the last word of naturalism is 
Communism. Hitler and Stalin are only a few generations 
removed from Rousseau and Mann. For the latter were for a 
State cult, whether or not they realized it. They went only 
half-way and pictured in principle an Omnipotent State—refined, 
though, not brutal, as every non-God-informed State tends to 
become. So, our big task is to make our ordinary Catholics 
aware of what patriots they can become in working to secure 
educational equality. Here is an opportunity for parishes with 
calendars or weekly announcement sheets. Vacation time can 
be made use of to drive home by skillful iteration the facts and 
principles underlying the Catholic school system. This is where 
Dr. Gabel’s book can be an unfailing source of information. But 
the written word is less powerful than the spoken word. I was 
forcefully reminded of this a few days ago by a visit of four 
Mexican Synarchists to the Seminary. One of them explained 
how 750,000 young men have been organized into militant and, 
if need be, suffering Catholics to bring a Christian social order 
by peaceful means to their country. This has been done mostly 
by mouth-to-mouth influence—another refutation of the in- 
efficiency of mass production methods in spiritual endeavors. 
Let us, instead, train the individual; and let him train others. 








It’s a Lot of Fun! 
By Joun M. Lerxo, C.PP.S. 


Yes, it’s a lot of fun, but it’s also a continuous headache. After 
the Christmas holidays members of the parish Dramatic Club 
began to discuss the next production. They had already staged 
two shows between September and December, a farce and an 
original musical comedy (even the songs were their own!). This 
new play has to be religious, and that’s tough. 

“We don’t ‘wanna’ put on a costume play. Well, you know 
what we mean by costumes—old Roman togas, Jewish high 
priests dressed up in belts and long white gowns, and then every- 
body knows that the end will either be a Crucifixion or at least a 
tableau of Christ’s death on the cross.”’ 

Yes, they want something different. Not too much scenery, 
but lots of color—and you must consider the royalty to be paid. 
Then, all the fellows are in the army, and that means you must 
select a play with a minimum of men. However, the more char- 
acters you have, the more people will come to see the play; at 
the same time the more characters you have, the more difficult 
the rehearsals become. Oh me! They decide to let the executive 
committee worry about the selection—and the “executive com- 
mittee’ usually means the moderator. If the board picks a play 
that the moderator doesn’t like, he’ll talk them out of it. Ulti- 
mately it depends on him, so let him worry. 


Selecting the Play 


He does worry! He scans catalogues; he studies synopses; he 
orders copies, and borrows more copies; he reads, and reads, and 
reads some more. This one is good, but then the scenery! He 
likes this one, but where are you going to get all the men? This 
one is a masterpiece, but will it have audience appeal? He quits 
reading and decides to pray. The Holy Ghost will come through; 
He always has in the past, but then the last time the Holy Ghost 
was promised that nothing like that would be attempted again. 

What’s wrong with the ‘“‘Cradle Song’? There are only two 
sets; maybe they can be changed into one scene. Only three 
male characters, and the moderator or stage manager can take 
one of these parts off-stage. How about audience appeal? Oh, 
the people will love to see all those girls in nuns’ habits. Lots of 
sentiment—everybody goes for sentiment. So, the moderator 
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orders copies in a hurry; maybe he even wires, thus imparting a 
professional touch. 


Picking the Cast 


Shall there be tryouts, or shall we just pick a cast? If you have 
tryouts, new material is afraid to come down for a reading (the 
Drama Room is in the basement, reason for ‘‘down’’). If you 
don’t have tryouts, it will be said that the old clique will be in 
there again, and how do you expect new actors ever to get a 
chance? The decision is made to have tryouts. A Sunday after- 
noon is decided on; no one ever does anything on Sunday after- 
noons. Somehow or other the wrong Sunday is selected. The 
night before the girls went to a neighboring male college for a 
dance; on the way back the bus ran out of gas (all girls in the bus 
and only one man—what a gag!), and the bus driver has to walk 
over a mile to get gas. The girls don’t get to bed till four in the 
morning; as a result, some don’t come to the tryouts. 

But you can’t change your mind. Must be adamant—creates 
an impression. You sit and listen, and listen. . . .two hours. ... 
three hours..... It’s over! Have you a cast? 

“Come back to-morrow night.” 

You now know definitely you must pray. Again the Holy 
Ghost is promised that this is really the last imposition, and no 
kidding! Monday night last readings, because there isn’t much 
time left for rehearsals. Taking several gulps late Monday night, 
you select a tentative cast—tentative, for it must be approved by 
the director; after all, he is the one who will have to work with 
the material, and it is important that he should know what he’s 
going to work with. Later the director says cast is O.K. 


Publicizing the Show 


Now you must get busy on the publicity angles. You've got 
to sell the play to the public. After all, that is a lot of royalty 
to pay, there is the rental of the auditorium to take care of, and 
there will be so many incidental expenses to meet. In order to 
get into the paper you must have pictures. You have several 
photographers in the parish; if you ask one, the others will not 
likeit. Can’t pleaseeveryone! (How well a drama club moderator 
knows that!) You’ve got to send the pictures to an engraving 
plant and have cuts made; somebody tells you something about 
mats, so you order mats, hoping that you have the correct line 
screening. Those newspapers sure are fussy! The publicity must 
be distributed properly to have an effect. That is planned—you 
hope successfully. 
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Start of Rehearsals 


The cast have received their copies, and they are reading the 
play. Time for first rehearsal. 

“Why was such a play selected? There’s nothing to it; no 
plot!” 

You sit down to convince the cast that this is really a swell 
play, but you hear so many objections to it that you begin to have 
misgivings yourself. 

How is the stage going to be set? You decide to let the produc- 
tion manager take care of everything. Must make a positive 
decision; this is important, and it may save you a lot of work! 
After all, you’ve been ordained to save souls, and they need not 
only be the souls of amateur actresses and actors. Let the produc- 
tion manager see that the technical side is taken care of. You 
lay down certain regulations, and then tell her she is responsible 
for everything from that point on. However, the director has 
certain ideas that do not agree with the decision of the produc- 
tion manager; a discussion is arranged, and various angles are 
ironed out—that is, they are for a while. 

Two of the characters drop their réles; other engagements 
conflict with their rehearsals. You've already had their pictures 
taken, but there is still enough time to “shoot’’ the substitutes. 
Oh yes, proofs come back on the photographs; some of the cast 
think the photographs are fine, others don’t like them because 
they don’t ‘“‘do them justice.’”’ One of the members in the cast, 
carrying a “lead,” gets the measles. You don’t know anything 
about measles, but you’ve heard something about two weeks’ 
quarantine—and this happens ten days before show time. Call 
the doctor to hear what he says. Not bad; merely three-day 
measles. You thank the Holy Ghost. 


Making the Costumes 


Nearly all the characters are nuns, and must have habits. What 
kind of material will you buy, and how many yards? Who’s 
going to make them? Where are you going to get rosaries? Who 
started all this, anyway? Why don’t people let me alone? 

There is a break in the preparations for the ‘Cradle Song.” 
Nothing like Civilian Defense to do it. Must be patriotic. You 
get a letter one day stating that, since you are a ‘“‘man of finance’”’ 
(!), the community wants you to serve on the Finance Board of 
Civilian Defense, and you are expected to give of your time like 
other busy citizens. You are notified also that your church base- 
ment has been selected as a First Aid Center, and that you 
are the logical man to serve on the Health Board; furthermore, 
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every man on the Health Board should take a course in First Aid 
(only two hours a week for ten weeks). The Finance Board and 
the Health Board decide to have a meeting on the same night 
that the Director must work from four to twelve, and he has 
asked you-to take over rehearsals for him. Even bi-location 
wouldn’t help here. But you can ‘take it.’”” You smile pleasantly 
at the first meeting, excuse yourself, then go to another place for 
the second meeting, and finally reach the rehearsal to find the 
cast has got tired waiting and started for home or other places! 
Where is the Holy Ghost? 

The production manager, you learn, has talked her mother into 
getting some ladies to make the habits. What a relief! At least, 
the costumes are being taken care of. The telephone rings: 

“How should the habits be made?”’ 

What do you know about a nun’s habit? Never had sewing 
lessons in the seminary. You don’t know where to get any pat- 
terns, so get some pictures. Well, that’s settled—you hope. 


Preparing the Scenery 


What color should the set be? The production manager goes to 
a library, books are glanced through, pictures are studied. 

‘“‘What did the professional company use? Get their pictures.” 

A model stage is made in colors. Beautiful! 

“Is it built to scale?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Then make it to scale.” 

How about the program? Should be simple; we want some- 
thing different, something outstanding. 

‘Father, of course, will take care of that.”’ 

Only six days are now left before the show. How is the 
ticket sale going? Nobody knows. 

The director goes down to the auditorium to set the stage. 
Must get flats that can be easily painted. The old set is warped, 
terrifically so; must do lots of carpentry. Yes, you still have 
your Civilian Defense meetings. Furthermore, the other as- 
sistant is going to the army as a chaplain. A farewell party has 
been planned, and you must arrange a program for him. You 
don’t see anything of the cast or director for a few days. You 
wonder how things are going along. You presume they’re alright; 
otherwise you would have heard! Sleep? What a wonderful thing 
that must be for those people who get it! 

You find out that the scenery is in place; all it needs is some 
paint. That’s easy; always has been in the past. The director 
has a day off; he paints the set. However, the production man- 
ager doesn’t like the color; it’s got to be repainted. ‘‘Come, O 
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Holy Ghost!’ Much strength is needed now. . . .(dots indicate 
what went on in the interval during which the moderator, exert- 
ing all his dictatorial power, establishes a semblance of peace be- 
tween director and production manager). 

Just a few more props, and the stage is all set. Several dress 
rehearsals are necessary so that the girls can become accustomed 
to the costumes. After all, a nun’s habit is a cumbersome af- 
fair; at least, so you are told. Then the habits have to be washed, 
since the stage was dirty for the dress rehearsals. You've used 
cheap muslin, and the habits shrink. Why can’t nuns wear short 
habits—at least in an emergency? Once more, how are the tickets 
going? You don’t want to be mercenary, but after all you would 
like to make some money on this production. It’s for the New 
School. 

Comes the last dress rehearsal. It’s ‘‘lousy.”” Nobody getsinto 
the spirit of the play. However, a bad dress rehearsal is a sign of 
a good show, they say. You wonder who the “they” are, and 
beseech Almighty God that “they” are right. You've reached the 
stage when you don’t know anything. 

Final instructions: ‘‘Get enough sleep before the show. 
Everybody go to the 9:15 Mass and receive Holy Communion in 
a body. Be in dressing room at 6:00 p.m. ready for make-up at 
6:30. Sell tickets. Tell all your friends about it.” 

Must get that last article to the papers, and see that it makes 
the Sunday edition. Final checkup on the stage. All lights are 
set properly, props all in place, stage hands coached, make-up 
man prepared. People at the box-office, ushers, ticket takers, 
have change ready. In the meantime you have Confessions to 
hear (before Easter too), and must prepare something that will 
sound like a sermon on Sunday morning. The rosaries are not yet 
finished. Using that papier-mAché was a good idea, but it sure 
needed a long time to make seven thousand beads and then 
string them. They had to be painted too. Took seven hours to 
drill holes in those beads! 


The Night of the Show 


Sunday is here. You get most of your Office out of the way 
early—just Compline to say. Couldn’t say it with much devo- 
tion to-day; too many distractions and interruptions. 

You're down on the stage betimes; want to be sure everything 
is right. The nuns come out; they wear high heels—and hard 
heels. 

“Oh me! Walk in your stocking feet.”’ 

A brilliant idea, for the shrunken habits are now the correct 


length! 
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“No finger nail polish. Where are the records that you intend 
to use for background music in the second act? You know you 
brought them. Somebody took them up to the dressing room? 
Pray!” 

House is filling up well. Good crowd! Your cast is a little 
nervous—so are you. Will there be any bad breaks? You havea 
reputation for starting on time; must live up to that reputation. 

“Curtain goes up at 8:15. Everybody on the stage at 8:07.” 

Last pep talk. Must say a prayer with all of them. Always 
do; gives them confidence and assurance—you too. 

‘All set. Dim the house lights.’”’ There is a hush in the audi- 
ence as the curtain rises. 


You hear a number of sniffles out in the audience during the 
first scene. Even some of the characters on the stage are in 
tears—real ones. The show has clicked—faultlessly! You can’t 
see the crowd, but you can feel it back stage. It’s now two 
minutes before the close. 

A brilliant performance on the part of every member in the 
cast! Director and production manager smile at and warmly 
compliment each other. The crowd is milling back stage. Con- 
gratulations are offered to all. There is joy, gladness; there 
should be. Something has been achieved. For the first time 
the cast is convinced that the play had something. 

When is the next show? 
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The New Dispensation 
By KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap., A.M. 


VII. A New Life in Christ 


Easter is the center of the liturgical cycle and also the principal 
mystery influencing Christian life. Advent, Christmas, and the 
Passion and Death of Our Lord receive their full meaning only as 
a preparation for the Resurrection. All that follows—e.g., the 
Ascension, the Mission of the Holy Ghost, and the formation of 
the Mystical Body of Christ—rests upon the Resurrection as its 
foundation and corner stone. St. Paul expresses this clearly and 
absolutely when he writes: “If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain’ (I Cor., xv. 14). 
And again: “You are built upon. .. . Jesus Christ Himself as the 
chief corner stone’’ (Eph., ii. 20). So it was promised and so it 
happened. ‘The stone which was rejected by the builders is 
become the corner stone’’ (Acts, iv. 11). This Church based on 
the Resurrection of Christ is speeding towards the glorious res- 
urrection of His Mystical Body. Easter is, therefore, our 
mystery as well as the mystery of Christ, our Pasch. What 
happened in Him, also happens through Him in all Christians. 

A regeneration of Christ was accomplished by the glorious 
resurrection of His mortal body to a perpetual life in heaven. 
Our regeneration from a life in sin to a supernatural life took place 
in Baptism through the merits of Christ, but with our coéperation 
it must be made permanent to endure beyond the period of our 
mortal existence. ‘‘Father, I will that where I am, they also 
whom Thou hast given Me may be with Me” (John, xvii. 24). 

The Liturgy beginning with Easter follows this thought. 
First the Christian cycle of mysteries is completed, the Church is 
organized and consecrated, the means of grace given to her; 
thereafter all progresses towards the harvest, the “‘Day of the 
Lord.’”” Some of these developments proceed simultaneously, 
but this is the general outline for the rest of the Liturgical Year. 


Easter Sunday 


Very appropriately and significantly does the Mother Church 
in Rome celebrate the Resurrection in the Basilica of Mary Major, 
where the Mother of God and His crib are venerated in a special 
manner. Christ, after rising gloriously from the sealed tomb, 
pays His first visit to her from whose womb He entered mortal 
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life, leaving that womb inviolate. Mary is also a type of the 
Church in which the birth of Christ and all the following mysteries 
are daily renewed. Mary is truly the mother of the whole 
Mystical Body, including Christ; as such her children visit her 
on Easter Sunday in her principal sanctuary, and the whole 
Christian world sings jubilantly: ‘Regina cceli letare, quia quem 
meruisti portare, resurrexit sicut dixit. Ora pro nobis Deum” 
(Breviary; Final Antiphon). 

When we keep this in mind, and also the fact that Mary is a type 
of Baptism, we perceive that the Liturgy possessed an additional 
meaning for the catechumens. The clergy and faithful having 
arrived at the station church, Christ greets His Mother and His 
brethren: ‘‘I am risen and am still with Thee.’”’ And turning 
to His Father, He continues: ‘Thou hast laid Thy hand (protect- 
ingly) upon Me.” Well may Mary and the choir respond: 
“Such knowledge is too wonderful for me.”” It is a mystery, but: 
“O Lord, Thou hast searched me. . . . Thou knowest my down- 
sitting and my uprising. Glory be to Thee’ (Introit). After 
imploring the divine mercy (Kyrie), the Gloria in excelsis Deo, sung 
with hearts filled with joy over the Resurrection, rises to the 
height of sublimity. The Collect sums up all that happened in 
our favor on this day. Eternal death has been overcome; the 
gate to everlasting life has been opened, and the means of entering 
heaven have been given unto us by Christ our Lord. 

In the Epistle, St. Paul admonishes all who have been so well 
prepared and are now in high spirits, to perpetuate their change 
from a sinful life to a life of justice and truth, because ‘‘Christ our 
Pasch is sacrificed.’’ This sacrifice is renewed in each Mass. 
With all truth, therefore, the faithful may respond: ‘‘This is the 
day which the Lord hath made: let us rejoice and be glad in it. 
Christ our Pasch is immolated. O, give thanks untothe Lord... .” 
(Gradual). The Sequence that follows and is recited daily 
during Easter week, begins with the words, ‘“To the Paschal 
Victim,”’ and is thus linked up with the Gradual. It is a devo- 
tional hymn in a dramatic form believed to be composed by Wipo 
in the eleventh century. Pope Pius VII inserted it after the 
Gradual, but not in its entirety and with some minor changes. 
The strophe which originally preceded the line, ‘‘“Scimus Christum 
surrexisse,”’ reads: 


To Mary pure and true, 
Rather than to faithless Jew, 
Let credence full be given.! 


1 Schuster, ‘Sacramentary,’ II, p. 316. 
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The singing of the Sequence while the deacon was preparing 
for the singing of the Gospel added to the festive and joyful 
dispositions in the hearts of the faithful for receiving the good 
tidings. The Gospel relates but one event of the many that took 
place on Easter Day. The three pious women on their way to 
anoint the body of Jesus (a work of love that had been postponed 
owing to the interference of the Great Sabbath) were worrying 
about the removal of the great stone that sealed the tomb. 
But on reaching the sepulchre they found it open, and saw an 
Angel, who said: ‘Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified, . . . is 
risen, He is not here. . . . But go tell His disciples and Peter, that 
He goeth before you into Galilee; there you shall see Him, as He 
told you.” Jesus had risen and His physical presence in the 
flesh had ceased. Nothing earthly of His body is left. But He 
is still on earth in a glorified and supernatural condition, and will 
appear to His disciples repeatedly during the following forty 
days. Then He will not revisit the earth until He returns for the 
Last Judgment. We express this belief in the Credo, which also 
is to-day a song of triumph. 

The Offertory brings us back to everyday life: ‘“The earth 
trembled and was still when God arose to judgment.” The 
Secret asks that the Paschal Mysteries now being renewed and 
commemorated may “‘avail us a remedy unto eternity.” 

The Paschal Preface recalls that Christ is “‘the true Lamb that 
took away the sins of the world. Who dying, destroyed our 
(eternal) death, and rising again (through His own power) 
restored us unto (spiritual) life... . ’—as it wasin Adam (in whom 
we all have sinned) when he was created. During the whole 
Octave the Communicantes makes a more special mention of the 
Resurrection, and the Hanc igitur contains an intercession for the 
neophytes baptized on the Vigil. 

The Sacrifice having been completed, the Communion ex- 
tends the invitation: ‘“‘Christ our Pasch is immolated; therefore, 
let us feast in the unleavened bread of’ sincerity and truth.” 
The whole concludes with the prayer: ‘‘Pour forth upon us, O 
Lord, the spirit of Thy love, that in Thy mercy Thou mayest 
make of one mind those whom Thou hast fed with the Paschal 
Mysteries. . . .” This oration is repeated during the whole 
Easter season whenever Holy Communion is distributed outside 
of the Mass. Its significance is deep and its meaning rich. Un- 
less the faithful are of one mind with the Church, the union of the 
soul with Christ and His Mystical Body, a union of love, cannot 
be maintained. Without this union there is no salvation. A 
beautiful sermon might be built upon this prayer. 

The Alleluia is repeated more frequently during Easter time 
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as an expression of praise, joy and thanksgiving, inspired by the 
greatness of the mysteries and gifts that are commemorated 
during this season. Christ and the Church, with all her actual 
and potential members, form but one unit, and are to be saved 
together by the very Paschal Mysteries. The individual man, 
although he works for his own perfection, cannot attain this aim 
except as a member of a group. For this reason the Lord’s 
Prayer and all general liturgical prayers are recited in the plural, 
but more about this later. 


Easter Week 


From the earliest days of the Roman Church Easter was cele- 
brated for ten days, beginning with Maundy Thursday night. 
The last seven were dedicated to the Mystery of the Resurrection. 
In other words, Easter alone had an octave. All other great 
feast days, such as the Epiphany and Pentecost, lasted at first 
but three or four days. Later on, full octaves were added to 
these and other principal feasts. Hence, the Liturgy of Easter 
week is very ancient, and leads us to a better understanding of the 
liturgical life of the earliest Roman Christians. This furnishes 
us with an answer for the later reformers who claimed they were 
returning to the original Christianity when they discarded the 
whole or greater part of the liturgical exercises. 

All Propers of the Masses during the octave refer to the neo- 
phytes, and indirectly to all the baptized. All these days have 
their own station churches, and the Gospels follow the chrono- 
logical order as far as possible. It is evident that Mother 
Church wished to lead her agni novelli from sanctuary to sanctu- 
ary in order to impress upon them indelibly the never-to-be- 
forgotten grace of having risen in Christ from the eternal death 
of sin through Baptism, and to make them realize the obligations 
arising from their being now children of God. The present honor 
and greatness of the newly baptized created responsibilities that 
were freely accepted. Their salvation, however, was only be- 
gun, but not yet completed. The completion of their salvation 
requires the keeping of the baptismal vows. To achieve this, 
the Church extends her guidance, raises the fallen, and ever leads 
the erring back to her fold. On Easter she received the power to 
do so. Only a few words about each day can be added here. 

On Monday the neophytes and faithful accompanying them 
assemble at the Church of St. Peter—the first of the Apostles to 
whom Christ appeared, the Apostle whom He had made His 
Vicar on earth. Jesus Himself welcomes the procession. Most 
appropriately, then, the Introit announces: ‘The Lord hath 
brought you into a land (the Church) flowing with milk and 
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honey (the means of grace), that the law of the Lord may ever 
be in your mouth.” The natural answer is: “‘Praise to the 
Lord, . . . proclaim His works among the gentiles.”’ This re- 
sponse hints at the obligation of the baptized to contribute by 
word and example to the conversion of others. The Prince of 
the Apostles himself speaks through the Epistle (Acts, x. 37-48). 
His words could be expanded into a fine apologetic sermon that 
would not be out of place on Easter Sunday itself, and would 
be very timely. 


Tuesday leads us to the Basilica of St. Paul, where the Apostle 
of the Gentiles instructs us on the malice of sin and the mercy 
of God (Acts, xiii. 16, 26-33). The Gospel relates the appearance 
of Our Lord to His Apostles, convincing them all of His resurrec- 
tion and telling them ‘“‘that penance and remission of sin should 
be preached in His Name unto all nations.’’ His mercy should 
be offered to sinners, rather than His wrath threatened. The 
Communion reminds all that have risen with Christ: “Seek the 
things that are above, where Christ is... ; mind the things that 
are above.” The Postcommunion asks that God’s grace “‘may 
ever abide in our souls.” 


On Wednesday the station church is the Basilica of St. Law- 
rence, one of the principal Patrons of Rome. He was among the 
Gentiles what St. Stephen was among the Jewish Christians in 
Jerusalem. The greeting extended to the neophytes was the 
same as that extended to the martyred deacon: ‘‘Come, ye blessed 
of My Father, receive the kingdom, which was prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world” (Introit). To-day, as on the 
following days of the Octave, St. Peter—to whom Christ had 
given the command: “Feed My lambs, feed My sheep’— 
speaks again to us through the Epistle. He tells how the Jews 
had killed the Redeemer, but proclaims that God raised Him to 
life. The Gospel relates some further appearances of Christ, and 
the Offertory reminds of the Easter Communion. The final 
prayer asks for a newness of life. 


The Thursday Liturgy is celebrated in the station church of 
the Twelve Holy Apostles, where the relics of Sts. Philip and 
James are preserved. The Introit again refers to the newly 
baptized: “They praised with one accord Thy victorious hand, 
O Lord; for wisdom opened the mouth of the dumb, and made 
eloquent the tongues of infants.” The Epistle tells of the bap- 
tism of the eunuch of Queen Candace. The Gospel relates 
appearances of Christ to His Apostles and to Mary Magdalen, 
although the latter certainly took place on Sunday morning. 
The Liturgy considers the whole Octave as one Easter celebration. 
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The Offertory, Communion and Postcommunion all refer to 
entering the Church by Baptism. 

On Friday, the neophytes assembled at St. Mary’s ad Martyres. 
In the early Church none but Mary, the Queen of Martyrs, and 
those who died a violent death for the Faith were venerated as 
heavenly patrons. There was a scriptural foundation for this 
practice, and this is still retained in the Canon of the Mass where 
none but martyrs are commemorated. To infiame in the first 
Christians the spirit of sacrifice, even unto death, was certainly 
as necessary then as it is to-day, when the pagans surrounding us 
may be less bloody but are more insidious. In this connection, 
the Introit introduces a fitting thought: ‘““The Lord led them 
on in hope, and overwhelmed their enemies in the sea.”” The 
God who led Israel out of Egypt will also protect those who have 
been made His own in Baptism. The Collect adds to this: 
“O God, ... grant us, ... that we may worthily show forth in our 
deeds the faith which we profess.” The Epistle enlarges upon 
this thought, and the Gospel is an abridgement of the con- 
stitution of the Church. Her rights, duties and mission are 
stated. The Offertory and Secret refer to the neophytes, and 
the Communion asks for the remission of temporal faults. 

The Saturday station church is St. John Lateran, where the 
Baptism took place a week ago. Here the ‘Agnus Dei’ were 
distributed while the Agnus Dei was sung during the Mass. The 
Introit again refers to the neophytes: ‘““The Lord brought forth 
His people with joy, and His chosen with gladness.”” The Collect 
closes the Easter celebration. Henceforth, the germen novelli 
must strive manfully to reach their eternal destination. ‘‘O 
almighty God, grant . . . that we who reverently have kept the 
Easter festival, may worthily come through its holy joys to 
those that are everlasting.” In the Epistle St. Peter explains 
the dignity that came to the baptized when they were made 
children of God. The Gospel is taken from St. John, the Patron 
of the basilica, and recalls the visit of Sts. Peter and John to the 
empty sepulchre, on which occasion St. John granted the prece- 
dence to Peter. The Offertory exclaims: ‘God is the Lord, and 
He hath showed us light.”” The Communion proclaims: “All 
you that are baptized in Christ have put on Christ.”” Too many 
forget this, but all must lead a Christ-like life so that by their 
example and the help of God “the true faith may spread and 
prosper evermore’’(Postcommunion). 


The Sundays after Easter 


The First Sunday after Easter, also called Low Sunday in con- 
tradistinction of the high Easter Sunday, is liturgically desig- 
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nated as Dominica in albis (White Sunday), because on this day 
the neophytes assisted Mass for the last time in their baptismal 
robes. Hence, on entering the station church of St. Pancras, the 
youthful Martyr, erected at the end of the fifth century, the 
newly baptized are greeted by St. Peter, the first supreme Pastor 
after Christ, with the words: ‘‘As new born-babes, desire reason- 
ably milk without guile’ (Introit). Some Protestant sects still 
call this Sunday by the words beginning the Mass, Quasimodo 
geniti, although they rejected the Mass itself centuries ago. 
More recently the Sunday has been also called the Octave of 
Easter, but this is not quite correct, as it is seen from the Collect: 
“Grant ... that we who have observed the Paschal solemnities, 
may ... ever keep them in our life and conversation.” 

In the Epistle, St. John tells us that he who believes in Christ 
as the Son of God will overcome the world. He also explains 
the testimony given by the Blessed Trinity against the heretics of 
his time (Gnostics), that Christ was God before He was baptized 
in the Jordan. An Alleluja Verse takes the place of the Gradual 
until the Saturday after Pentecost. The Gospel relates the 
institution of the Sacrament of Penance, the great Easter gift 
of the risen Saviour, and also His appearance to the doubting 
Thomas. Both events gave evidence of the infinite mercy of 
Christ towards all He had chosen to be His own. The power to 
forgive sins was given to the priesthood, but the right to exercise 
it (or jurisdiction, as it is called) was reserved to Peter and his 
successors. He received the ‘‘power of the keys,”’ and he could 
communicate it to others and lay down conditions under which 
absolution could be granted or had to be withheld. The Gospel 
concludes with the remark that not everything Jesus did or said 
was written down, but what was written was laid down “‘that you 
may believe’ (John, xx. 21). The Offertory announces the fact 
that Christ is risen, and the Secret prays that the Mass being 
offered joyfully may bring everlasting happiness. The Com- 
munion asks us to be believing without seeing with mortal eyes, 
and the Postcommunion asks ‘“‘that the most holy mysteries 
(of Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist and Penance), which 
Thou, O Lord, hast instituted to assure our redemption, may be- 
come a remedy for us now and hereafter.” 

During the forty days before His Ascension, Christ instructed 
His Apostles about their future work in His kingdom, how the 
Church should be organized and divine worship be developed. 
This is clearly indicated in several passages in the Gospels and in 
the Acts of the Apostles (i. 3). Naturally, the Sundays after 
Easter are the most appropriate time to instruct the faithful 
about these matters. 
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On the following Saturday some dioceses and Religious Orders 
celebrate the Feast of Mary, Mother of the Divine Shepherd, 
commemorating the relation between Christ and His Mother in 
the care of souls. The text of the Mass is very beautiful and may 
be found in some Missals among those celebrated in aliquibus 
locis. 

The thoughts expressed in the Liturgy of the Second Sunday 
are that ‘‘the earth is full of the goodness of the Lord”’ (Introit), 
because Christ has “‘raised up a fallen world” and can bring all to 
“the fruition of eternal happiness’ (Collect). Christ has given 
us an example that we must follow to reach this fruit. He was 
unjustly condemned to suffer and die for us that we might live 
justly; otherwise, all is in vain. For before you were baptized, 
“you were as sheep going astray, but you are now converted to 
the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls’”’ (Epistle). The Gospel 
pictures Jesus as the Good Shepherd, whom we have accepted in 
Baptism. He is truly good because He went so far as to seek out 
the lost sheep and gave His life for them. The hireling looks 
rather after his own welfare first, fleeing and hiding himself 
when the wolf attacks the flock. Christians acknowledge Christ 
as their Leader and Guide. ‘The disciples knew the Lord Jesus,” 
and “I know My sheep” (Verse). The Offertory confirms our 
attachment to Jesus: “‘Thou art my God, early will I seek Thee, 
and lift up my hands in Thy Name’”’ by celebrating Thy powerful 
mysteries. “Give us Thy benediction” (Secret). We conclude 
with the prayer that ‘‘possessing the grace of Thy quickening, 
we may ever glory in Thy gift’’ (Postcommunion). 

On the Wednesday following, the recently established Feast of 
the Patronage of St. Joseph is celebrated. The thoughts ex- 
pressed in the Liturgy are that, as the Egyptian Joseph was an 
instrument for saving his family and his people, so Joseph of 
Nazareth was the protector and provider of Jesus in the Holy 
Family. This protection Joseph extended to the new family of 
God, mysteriously born in Mary, the Mother of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, the Church. The Mass, as well as the Office, 
is full of thoughts for preaching or meditation on St. Joseph. 

On the Third Sunday, the Liturgy resumes the last thought 
expressed in the Gospel of the preceding Sunday: ‘“‘There shall 
be one fold and one Shepherd,” notwithstanding all difficulties 
that may arise. The power of God is great. Hence: “Sing joy- 
fully to God. . . . Say ye unto God, how terrible are Thy works... ; 
in the greatness of Thy power Thine enemies shall lie before Thee’’ 
(Introit). But God expects codperation on our part by prayer 
and good example. Therefore, we pray: ““O God, who showest 
the light of Thy truth to those who are astray, that they may 
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return to the way of righteousness, grant to all who belong to the 
Christian faith to shun what is not, and to follow what is, in 
accord with this name” (of Christian). We must live in accord 
with our dignity and sublime profession (Collect). St. Peter 
tells us in the Epistle what Christians must shun and what they 
must practise: ‘Refrain yourselves from carnal desires... , 
having your conversation good among the Gentiles: that by the 
good works they see in you, they may glorifyGod. Be yesubject to 
every human creature for God’s sake: whether it be to the king... 
or governor, . . . for such is the will of God, that by well-doing you 


may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men. . . . Honor all 
men, love the brotherhood, fear God....’’ It will not all be easy, 
but “it behoved Christ to suffer, and rise again . . . and enter 


into His glory” (Verse). This truth, applicable also to the 
Mystical Body, is explained by Christ Himself in the Gospel. 
After announcing His Ascension after a little while, and His 
return after a little while for judgment, He explains what shall 
happen in and between: ‘“‘Amen, Amen, I say to you, that you 
shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice, . . . but your 
sorrow shall be turned intojoy...’’ Persecutions and tribulations 
shall come but “I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, 
and your joy no man shall take from you.” In the Offertory 
we express our satisfaction with whatever God may please to 
send us: “I will praise the Lord in my life.” Thereafter the 
Secret asks that the Mass now being offered may give us the 
grace to moderate earthly longings and to intensify heavenly 
desires. In the Holy Eucharist we do not behold Christ in His 
glory, but after a little while we shall see Him as He is in heaven 
(Communion). The Postcommunion asks that Holy Communion 
may ‘strengthen us with spiritual sustenance, and protect us 
with bodily safeguards,’’ so that we shall surely reach our end. 

On the Fourth Sunday the Liturgy returns to a thought ex- 
pressed in the Epistle of the previous Sunday, and outlines what 
a truly Christian life demands: “O God, . . . grant unto Thy 
people to love what Thou dost command, and desire what Thou 
dost promise, that in a world of change our hearts may there be 
fixed where true joys abide’ (Collect). Considering this prayer, 
we may well exclaim: “How far have many drifted away from 
living with the Church as expressed by the Liturgy! The 
spirit of the world and the spirit of God which all the baptized 
have received, are contrary and cannot be mixed. Where one is, 
the other is absent. Faith inspires heavenly inspirations that 
are followed by an eternal reward. But the faith must be 
accompanied by good works and remain firm (Epistle). The 
words of St. James are a classic to refute the errors of Protes- 
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tantism. In the Church alone, “the right hand of the Lord has 
brought strength . . . and exalted me’’ (Verse). In the Gospel 
Jesus declares that, unless He goes to the Father, the Paraclete 
will not come. But Jesus will send the Holy Ghost who shall 
convince the world of sin, judgment and justice. “He shall 
receive of Mine, and shall show it to you.”” Nothing that is good 
comes to us except through Christ. The Offertory adds: “‘Come 
and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will declare what He hath 
done for my soul.” The Secret refers to the most important 
gift of faith, and asks “‘that, as we know Thy truth, so we 
may securely exemplify it by a worthy life.” It is truly remark- 
able how the Church always prays for the most necessary things, 
for which many of her children would not dream to ask. The 
Sacrifice concludes with the petition: “Assist us, O Lord... , 
that by these mysteries . . . we may both be purified from vice 
and delivered from all dangers... .”’ 

The Last Sunday after Easter recalls the Resurrection of 
Christ and His victory over Satan and death. The Introit, 
Offertory and Communion express our thanks for these great 
blessings. The Collect calls upon God, the origin of all good 
created and uncreated, that He may inspire us to “‘think what is 
right, and under His direction, perform it.’’ In the Epistle, St. 
James tells us that religion is not sentimentality but is an active 
force, a way of life; it is the practice of charity and the over- 
coming of sin by self-denial or penance. Knowing that we can- 
not do anything good without Christ’s grace, we must pray for 
it: “Amen, amen I say to you, if you ask the Father anything 
in My name, He will give it to you” (Gospel). This the Church 
does by concluding all her liturgical prayers with the words, 
“through Christ our Lord.’”’ The Pater noster alone does not 
need this conclusion, because it is Christ’s own prayer, and for 
this reason the priest (representing Him in celebrating Mass) 
responds himself with “Amen.” The first petition we address 
to the Father after the instruction is “‘that, by these services of 
pious devotion (the Mass), we may pass to heavenly glory, 
through Jesus Christ . . .”” (Secret). The Postcommunion asks 
that the Lord may grant to us “‘to desire what is right, and to 
obtain what we desire.” This is the true spirituality of the New 
Dispensation. 

The Litanies 


During the weeks after Easter and on the three days preceding 
the Feast of the Ascension, the Litany of All Saints is recited 
and the Rogation Mass celebrated. A few words about the origin 
and meaning of these may be added, since they may serve to 
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encourage the faithful to attend Mass in greater numbers on 
these days. 

The great procession on St. Mark’s Day (April 25) is very 
ancient, and was substituted for a pagan festival held to obtain 
from the gods of Rome an abundant harvest. The Church 
changed the pagan concept to the Christian truth that the best 
protection against all misfortunes is a devout life accompanied 
by prayer. The Saints were called upon to intercede for us, 
because they themselves had passed through life and as fruits 
of the Redemption had been harvested by God. The Triduum 
before Ascension was taken into the Roman Rite from the 
Franks at a much later date, but the fast observed by the Franks 
on these days was dropped. 

The Litany is very ancient, except for the addition of a few 
names in the thirteenth century. Originally it ended with the 
Kyrie eleison, which was followed immediately by the Collect 
of the following Mass. In the Middle Ages, the Penitential 
Psalm and the ancient diaconal Litany still in use among the 
Greeks were added. Finally, the sacerdotal prayers were at- 
tached, and an Introit provided for the Rogation Mass, making 
both independent of each other for private use. 

The Mass text is full of thoughts inspiring hope in the efficacy 
of prayer. After having laid practically all spiritual and temporal 
needs before God in the Litany, we confidently pray in the 
Collect: ‘“‘Grant, we beseech Thee, O almighty God, that we who 
in our affliction confide in Thy mercy, may be ever shielded by 
Thy protection against all adversities.” And we repeat at the 
end: ‘“‘Mercifully hear our prayers with favor, . . . that while we 
receive Thy gifts in tribulation, we may in consolation increase 
in Thy love.” A thoughtful consideration of these liturgical 
rites makes one wonder why the Litany is not more frequently 
recited publicly in times of distress, and why this Mass is not 
oftener said as a Votive Mass to draw down God’s mercy and 
comfort. 

Conclusion 

The religious instruction of the neophytes and catechumens did 
not cease after the Easter celebrations, but continued on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays throughout the year. It may easily 
be imagined what an important part the Liturgy played in these 
instructions at a time when books, pictures and statues were 
scarce or not at all available. In those days when catechisms 
were unknown, the Liturgy provided dramatic teaching, applied 
understanding, and community exercises, and at the same time 
furnished the grace to make Christian life possible and truly 
fruitful. 
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In our days many aids are available for instruction, but all of 
them together do not really provide what the Liturgy presents. 
Without it, grace-giving exercises and life with the Church are 
often neglected. Our people no longer understand the liturgical 
language as the early Christians did, and in consequence have 
lost actual contact with the celebrating and administering priest. 
However, there are now an abundance of missals available in the 
vernacular at a very low price, and all that is needed to reéstab- 
lish the connection between celebrant and faithful is a series of 
fundamental instructions on the meaning of the Liturgy. For 
this purpose the present chapters are written. Mere reading 
them may appear somewhat tedious, but if they are used as a 
brief commentary on the Masses of the Sundays and Holydays, 
they will open to our people a rich and but little known source of 
true spirituality. The interest of the faithful will not be found 
lacking. 




















The Family Rosary Crusade 
By Patrick Peyton, C.S.C. 


During the past year, efforts have been made to revive the 
custom of the Family Rosary in the United States. The prime 
motive is to invest the Catholic families of the land with a simple 
means of effecting their own spiritual regeneration. It is direly 
needed. Too often our boys and girls grow up in an atmosphere 
of pagan indifference to prayer and God; our people live in houses 
bleak with worldly sophistication, cold with the barrenness of 
self-seeking. Mere houses must be turned into Catholic homes. 
Recitation of the Rosary in common will accomplish this needed 
renovation. 

The daily telling of five decades of the Rosary by the members 
of a family eminently fulfills the recommendations of Our Lord 
Himself: ‘‘Where two or three are gathered together in My 
name, there am I in the midst of them’’ (Matt., xviii. 19, 20). 
On its knees each day, a family reciting the Rosary makes an 
all-embracing act of faith in the revelation of God’s truth. 

Where our social fabric is undone, it must be restrung piece 
by piece, home by home. A spiritual integration must be the 
beginning. Now, the family, not the individual, is the unit of 
society. A prayer that keeps alive within the hearts of the 
members of the family the truth that God is their Father, their 
best friend, the One who gives them their daily bread, and for- 
gives them when they do wrong—this prayer has power. Sucha 
prayer is the Family Rosary. Faith in the Family Rosary has 
been rewarded before. Mary’s power routed Albigensianism; 
it gained Lepanto. Shall America’s want of faith prevent her 
from acting again? The response to this question on the part of 
thousands of Americans—cleric and lay alike—is heartening. 

Such success has attended upon our efforts to spread the 
devotion to the Family Rosary that God and Mary seem to have 
given their indubitable approval. Through the inspiration of 
just one man, His Excellency John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., already 
over half a million families have been won to the practice of daily 
reciting the Rosary. Emphasizing its importance as an antidote 
to the apathy undermining the American home, and as a family 
tie between the men in the armed forces and their loved ones at 
home, Bishop O’Hara asked his chaplains to appeal to the service 
men on four consecutive Sundays to have them move their 
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families to this cause. In response, the soldiers have been made 
veritable apostles of their families; at their suggestion pastors 
have organized campaigns to speed the devotion. Hence the 
great response. 

On November 21, 1942, the initial success of the campaign 
was reported by letter to the bishops of the country. Many of 
them have written replies fully supporting the crusade in the 
form of pastorals, editorials, addresses, suggestions for radio 
broadcasts, promises of financial help, and prayers for its success. 

The presidents of national Catholic lay organizations were 
asked to join the movement on December 8. To the eloquent 
appeals of Mrs. Robert A. Angelo, President of the N.C.C.W., 
thousands of women have pledged themselves to the cause. Like 
support has been promised by Mr. W. J. O'Neill, President of the 
N.C.C.M. From the office of the executive secretary of the 
Superior Council of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul comes 
word of a plan which, if successful, will flood the Catholic homes 
of America with a leaflet appealing especially to the families of 
service men. The project of another great lay organization is 
to sponsor a Family Rosary pamphlet. To benefit the more 
from these timely publications, it is hoped, if funds can be ob- 
tained, to put free copies into the hands of every Religious 
Superior and every priest in America. 

To every pastor in the United States the foregoing information 
was sent on February 11 of this year. To date, heartening re- 
sponse from priests has taken form in replies from which the 
following excerpts are typical: 


“T join the movement with all my heart, and will inculcate it at 
once in our parochial school, and during our novena services as 
well as at the Sunday and Holyday Masses.”’ 

“We subscribe wholeheartedly to the idea and have preached 
many, many times on the practice and have had a great deal of suc- 
cess; we shall increase our endeavors until we are sure that each 
family in the parish has become habituated to the practice.”’ 

“T am glad to say that they (the parishioners) say the Rosary at 
night—sometimes after a hard day’s work in the fields they are 
tired but will go to bed with their Rosary in hand and start praying. 
The Rosary is their prayer.” 

“T have great confidence that our efforts will succeed now— 
chiefly because prayer is behind them and the plan of making every 
soldier a missionary of the Rosary. Besides, the need is acute. 
Japs and Nazis cannot ruin the United States, but religious indiffer- 
ence can and will, unless our people make constant use of the weapon 
of the Rosary.” 

“T’ve given considerable time to the Family Rosary project on 
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the last two Sundays; and while the results haven’t been too mag- 
nificent, I feel that we’re off to a good start.” 


Such fervent response justifies the hope that the day is not far 
distant when the Family Rosary will be a part of family life in 
America. 

The extent of the work done in the interests of the Family 
Rosary by the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Albany and the 
Brothers of Holy Cross, God and Mary alone can measure. 
Locally, they are gaining families by the hundreds; through the 
zeal of their Mother General, the Reverend M. Adrian, Sisters 
M. Berenice and M. Magdalena, advisors of the C.Y.O. at 
Vincentian Institute, the Sisters have extended the gratifying 
apostolate to national scope. On their part, the Brothers, under 
the sponsorship of their Superior, Brother John Baptist, C.S.C., 
have been campaigning in word and letter to further spread 
the devotion. 

Appeals from the children of kindergarten and grade school 
age have proved irresistible. Reports from schools of teaching 
Sisters adequately support this statement. On the high school 
level, priest, Brother, and Sister teachers found that the initial 
response to their exhortations in behalf of the Family Rosary 
was poor; but repeated and more fervid appeals brought results 
of a far different character. 

Those who approach the family directly have found the fol- 
lowing considerations of help in promoting the Family Rosary. 
One approach is that of reminding the family that it owes its 
absent ones in the armed forces spiritual remembrance, that no 
better practice could be inaugurated than the recitation of the 
Family Rosary. Another method of broaching the subject is to 
suggest the daily recital of the Rosary in common in lieu of at- 
tendance at Mass, whenever the latter is not within the ability 
of each family member. Again, a family is reminded that 
common prayer in the home is the most advantageous way of 
exercising a positive influence for good upon the impressionable 
children. The Rosary can become a binding tie for all members 
of the family, as well as a spiritual heritage for their posterity. 

Patriotism and a sense of social responsibility are worthy 
motives with which to evoke family action. In its misery, its 
helplessness, the world admits that it is in need of a leader; our 
country, particularly, holds out its hands in supplication. What 
better instrument for self-recovery could be placed in those hands 
than the Rosary, the recitation of which will gain the aid of 
Mary, the Mother of God? She it was who, not even a hundred 
years ago, came on earth with the beads in her hand, and, on 
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eighteen consecutive occasions, recited the prayers in common 
with St. Bernadette. 

It is but human to seek recompense for effort. There is, 
however, an honorable self-seeking. Families, then, can be 
reminded that their efforts in saying and in spreading the Family 
Rosary will not go unheeded, unrewarded. For, as Blessed 
William de Montfort has said, our Blessed Mother will assist 
personally in the salvation of any person who aids in spreading 
devotion to her. 

Hardly ever again will circumstances so favor a successful 
appeal to the families of America as those which now beckon 
them to revive or to continue more fervently a custom that 
heaven has so blessed and earth so often tried and never found 
wanting. Ten years ago or even as late as December 8, 1941, 
an appeal for God’s sake or Mary’s might have been largely 
in vain. Then we lived in an atmosphere of self-assurance and 
complacent independence. Physical well-being was the national 
goal. For it we enlisted the wonders of science and all that 
human ingenuity could devise. God seemed quite remote—aye, 
unnecessary—and we were content to leave Him that way. 

Not so anymore. Death, like the avenging angel of old, is 
passing over thousands of homes. Fear is taking the place of 
inane smugness. Danger is deepening the conviction that God 
is our only hope, that Mary is our true benefactress. Now is the 
opportune moment to place in the hands of families a weapon of 
defense that needs not human eloquence to prove its efficacy. 
The sign of Mary’s power is the Rosary. 

That families in this hour of peril need but the suggestion to 
use the Rosary is proved by the already growing number of 
homes given over to the daily recitation of the devotion. Our 
soldiers, confronted with the imminence of death each moment, 
have not been slow to adopt the Rosary as their common prayer. 
Not long ago an army chaplain wrote to a nun, telling her of her 
brother’s spiritual zeal: how each evening he gets down on his 
knees with others of his comrades to recite the Rosary. 

The following letter testifies to the steadily growing conviction 
that the boys in our own camps and forts have with regard to 


prayer: 


September 16, 1942 
Dear loved ones at home: 


Your soldier son and brother . . . requests most earnestly and most 
urgently and—please—at once: 
A FAMILY ROSARY EVERY NIGHT. 
Now that we are in the war and I am determined to do my full 
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share of the fighting, I am asking the hearts that love me to fight 
with me—in a different way.... I am asking you to fight with the 
FAMILY ROSARY. 

Prayer is power from Heaven, and the Rosary recited in the home 
is the most powerful weapon at our command. Mary always moves 
the Heart of God, who moves the hearts of men to victory and peace. 
Our Catholic chaplains have told us over and over again that now 
that we must take up slaying arms we must also take up praying 
arms, that the Beads of Mary must be fired to Heaven while we shoot 
the bullets of men on earth, that a kneeling army must be ever a part 
of a standing army—that “‘V”’ must stand for Virgin Mary as well as for 
Victory of the U.S.A. 

Besides, a Rosary every evening will help make me a more loyal 
soldier of Christ and a more fit soldier of Uncle Sam. It will bring 
untold blessings upon the home as well as upon me at camp or in the 
field. Though we are far apart, it will keep us together in love and 
holiness. .. . 

THE FAMILY ROSARY is being requested EVERY EVEN- 
ING in every Catholic home of every Catholic solidier in EVERY 
UNITED STATES CAMP... . Please, dear hearts at home, 
sign our family name and every family name you can enroll, and 
forward the list to me as soon as possible. 

God bless you and Mary love you, and may our Family Rosaries 
bring Victory and Peace soon—very soon! 

With love, 


Fellow-priests, then, make this cause your own. Let your 


zeal and your love for God and Mary inspire the methods that 
you will use to assure success. Let us leave no stone unturned 
in our efforts to drive from the homes of our people the spirit 
of the world and to make way for the spirit of Mary. Raise 
your voice for the Family Rosary, and let this increase and make 
more effective that army of bishops, priests, Religious and lay 
persons determined to make America, the land of Our Lady, 


also the Home of the Family Rosary. 



















Choir Duty and Conventual Mass in 
Religious Communities (Continued) 


By Cyrit PIonTEK, O.F.M. 


B. Obligation of a Conventual Mass 


Canon 610, § 2, reads: ‘‘The Mass corresponding to the Divine 
Office of the day, according to the rubrics, must also be celebrated 
daily in communities of men and, where possible, even in the 
communities of women.” 

This paragraph is a corollary of the preceding paragraph of 
Canon 610, and calls for several distinctions and supplementary 
rules according to the various declarations of the Apostolic See in 
this matter, some of them made after the promulgation of the 
Code. 

The questions to be asked in this connection are: 

(1) Is there a real obligation to celebrate a Conventual 

Mass? 

(2) Whom does it bind? 

(3) What are the liturgical laws to be followed in this regard? 

(4) What do the rubrics prescribe in this matter? 


Obligation to Celebrate a Conventual Mass 


(1) There is no doubt that the Conventual Mass is the prin- 
cipal part of the Divine Office; in fact, it is the center of all the 
morning religious exercises of a community—at least since the 
promulgation of the Code,! according to all the newly revised 
Constitutions of the Religious communities having Pontifical 
approval. The Apostolic See demands that some definite com- 
munity exercises be enumerated in a distinct chapter, among 
which the Conventual Mass is always the center of all these di- 
rective norms. Some appropriate morning prayers in common, 
usually in the oratory (or choir), a meditation of about half an 
hour, followed by the Canonical Hours of the Roman (or other 
legitimately approved by the Apostolic See) Breviary, or in 
many communities of women by some parts of the Offictum par- 
vum B.M.V.—these are, so to say, an almost universal and com- 
mon routine now prescribed as a preparation for a community or 
Conventual Mass. Distribution of Holy Communion during this 


1 The writer’s aim is to follow the legislation of the present Code only, and not 
to go too far into historical details of the Pre-Code regulations in this matter. 
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Conventual Mass? to members of the community and an appro- 
priate thanksgiving afterwards close the usual morning exercises 
of piety in the chapels or churches of the Religious communities. 
In fact, the Major Superiors of all Religious institutes, even with 
simple vows, have to answer some questions in their Quinquennial 
Reports concerning these community exercises.* Of course, they 
bind the community as such ex rigore constitutionum,‘ and not the 
individual members according to the general canonical norms.° 


Who Are Bound by This Obligation? 


(2) The general rule is: in every canonical and formed house® 
where the members of that community are bound to choir serv- 
ice, there also exists an obligation’ of having a Conventual Mass 
sung or read.® 

This obligation is based on the old Decretals,* enacted again by 
Clement V in the Council of Vienne,” corroborated by several 
Decrees issued by the Apostolic See,'! and now incorporated in 
Canon 610, § 2, of the Code. 

Regulars, that is, Religious clerics with solemn perpetual vows, 
who are obliged to choir service, are equally obliged to celebrate 
every day a Conventual Mass,!? even in smaller houses (domus 
formatz), and all the other members of the community are 
liged to assist at it,'* unless legitimately impeded'‘ or excused 
with the permission of the legitimate Superior.” 


2? Canons 595, § 1, n. 2, 846, 863; S. C. C., decr. Sacra Tridentina Synodus, 20 
dec. 1905, nn. 6-8, Fontes, n. 4326; Romana et aliarum, 15 sept. 1906, ad 1, Fontes, 
n. 4329; Rituale Romanum, tit. IV, c. 2, n. 13 (6 ed., 1925). 

3S. C. de Religiosis, instructio, 25 mart. 1922, nn. 65-68 (A. A. S., XIV, 282). 

‘ Bastien, Directoire Canonique (3 ed., Bruges, 1923), p. 115: ‘‘Tout religieux est 
tenue d’observer les Constitutions. . . .Celles-ci ordinairement n’obligent pas sous 
peine de péché; cependant ce ne sont pas de simples conseils, mais de véritable lois 


5 In case of physical or moral impossibility, the individual members may be dis- 
pensed by the legitimate Superior. 

® According to Canon 488, n. 5. 

7 The Latin text of Canon 610, §2: ‘‘Missa quoque officio diei respondens secun- 
dum rubricas quotidie celebrari debet....’’ The word “‘debet” certainly signifies an 
obligation. 

8S. R.C., decr. 2 dec. 1891, ad 1 et 2, Decr. auth., n. 3757 (vol. IV, 219). 

*C. 50, 51, 52, D. I, de cons. 

10 C. 1, de celebratione missarum et aliis officiis, III, 14, in Clem. 

11S. C. Ep. et Reg., Januen., 18 dec. 1618, Fontes, n. 1700; S. R. C., Ordinis Min- 
orum, 13 febr. 1666, n. 6, Decr. auth., n. 1332; Ordinis Minorum Capucinorum, 7 dec. 
1888, ad VII, Decr. auth., n. 3697; Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Provincie Apuliz, 19 
ian. 1906, ad II, Decr. auth., n. 4177. 

12S. R. C., Lusitana, 20 dec. 1783, ad 1, Decr. auth., n. 2524 (vol. II, p. 147): 
“*. . Missa conventualis de Officio currenti omitti non potest.” Note: the question 
was asked whether a Requiem Mass could be substituted for a Conventual Mass in 
ecclestis choro adstrictis. 

18 Missale Romanum, Additiones et Variationes,1I: “...Harum tamen una tantum 
dicitur in choro cum assistentia choralium.” 

14 According to the old adage: “Ad impossible nemo tenetur.” 

16 The Constitutions of the respective Order have to be consulted to ascertain 
which Superiors and when they are allowed to do so. 
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Cloistered nuns with solemn perpetual vows, obliged to choir 
service by their Rule’® and Constitutions approved by the Apos- 
tolic See as choir Sisters, are also obliged to have a Conventual 
Mass” ‘‘where possible,’ according to the modified tenor of 
Canon 610, § 2. The legislator mitigated this obligation for 
nuns, because the possibility of having a Conventual Mass de- 
pends on several circumstances—for instance, whether they have 
a chaplain or the means of supporting one, a proper chapel ac- 
cording to the sacred canons," and can satisfy all the necessary 
requirements connected with this obligation.” 

Communities of women with simple vows, whose Constitutions 
approved by the Apostolic See impose the obligation of the choir, 
are also obliged to have a Conventual Mass according to Canon 
610, § 2, and according to a Declaration of the Holy See.” 

Clerical institutes, although they pronounce only simple vows 
(whether temporal or perpetual)?! or only a promise of persever- 
ance,?* and though they are not destined for choir service, are 
bound to a community life, and therefore observe the norms of 
their Constitutions which now, after the Code, must have a 
community Mass,** although it is not a Conventual Mass in the 
strict sense of Canon 610, § 2. Such an obligation arises only 
from their Constitutions.** 


Liturgical Laws Governing the Conventual Mass 


(3) All the old Orders of Regulars, now in the Code called 
Religious with solemn perpetual vows, have their legitimately 
approved liturgical books (the Breviary, Missal, Ritual, and 
Ceremonial), and they must adhere to them in their daily litur- 
gical functions, especially in reciting the Divine Office and cele- 
brating Mass. This obligation has been repeatedly declared im- 
perative by the Apostolic See,* which forbids all customs to the 
contrary.” These Regulars may, however, even now accept the 


16 Cfr. S. C. de Religiosis, 12 mart. 1930, decr. de approbatione et confirmatione Con- 
stitutionum pro Monialibus S. Clarz, ad septennium, Cap. III, n. 137: ‘‘In omnibus 
Monialium S. Clare Monasteriis divinum Officium debet quotidie communiter in 
choro persolvi (Can. 610, § 1).” 

17.N. 138: ‘Missa Officio diei respondens secundum rubricas quotidie, quoad fieri 
possit, celebrari debet (Can. 610, § 2).” 

18 Cfr. Canon 1192, which must be observed in this matter. 

19 According to Canons 818, 819, 822, 1268, 1269, 1271. 

2 Com. Interpr. Cod., 20 maii 1923, III (A. A. S., XVI, 113-114). 

71 Canon 488, n.2. ** Canon 642, § 2. 

23 Cfr. S. C. de Religiosis, instr., 25 mart. 1922 (A. A. S., XIV, 282), n. 66: “Num 
omnes sodales quotidie Miss sacrificio assistant.” 

24 Where the members of a Religious community are not obliged to choir duty, it is 
only a community Mass at a certain hour to be celebrated according to their Constitu- 
tion, and not a Conventual Mass in the strict sense of Canon 610, § 2. 

% Cfr. Canon 818, which quotes twenty-two different sources in this regard. 

%* Cfr.S. R. C., Decr. auth., nn. 3039-3075 (vol. II, 394-414), where various De- 
crees are quoted to this effect. 
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Roman Breviary with all the new rubrics, if the majority of a 
Religious Chapter General vote to do so.” 

The same rule applies also to all the nuns who use one of the 
old Breviaries of their respective Regulars,** who are obliged to 
choir duty either by their Rule or Constitutions, approved by the 
Apostolic See with the express provision that they are bound to 
say the canonical Divine Office of the respective Breviary ap- 
proved for them.” 

Due to the fact that all the Orders of Regulars and cloistered 
nuns have their own Saints for the lessons of the Second Nocturn 
(Commune Proprium Sanctorum), they also have a fixed and uni- 
versal calendar of their own,® approved by the Holy See,*! 
with an indult of a Commune Plurium Confessorum Pontificum, 
Plurium Confessorum non Pontificum, Plurium Virginum, Plur- 
ium non Virginum,** so as to take in all the beatified and canon- 
ized members of their Order to whom a public cult has been 
granted by the Holy See, although they follow the external form 
of the Roman Missal and Breviary.** And in order to comply 
with the general and universal liturgical laws of the Roman 
Missal and the Roman Breviary, as laid down in the various De- 
crees of the Apostolic See,*4 these Orders of Regulars and clois- 
tered nuns may also have a corresponding Directory or annual 
calendar (commonly called Ordo),® arranged every year by a 
competent liturgist. This annual Ordo must be approved by the 
Major Superiors,** and is obligatory for all the members and 
places (whether churches or chapels) under their jurisdiction.” 


7 Pius X, const. Divino afflatu, 1 nov. 1911, Fontes, n. 696, §§ 7, 8. 

%S. C. de Religiosis, 12 mart. 1930, approving the Constitutions for all the clois- 
tered nuns of the Order of St. Clare, sanctioned the following (n. 137): “In 
omnibus Monialium S. Clare Monasteriis divinum Officium debet quotidie communi- 
ter in choro persolvi (Can. 610, § 1), ad norman Kalendarii, Missalis, Breviarii, 
Czremonialis ac Ritualis, a S. Sede pro Ordine Seraphico approbatorum.” 

2S. C. Ep. et Reg., decr. 22 aug. 1814, n. xi, Fontes, n. 1893; Cenomanen., 19 
apr. 1844, ad 1 et 2, Fontes, n. 1938 (vol. IV, 908-909); S. C. de Religiosis, decr., 23 
iun. 1923 (A. A. S., XV, 1923, 357-358). Especially of interest is an answer given by 
the S. C. de Religiosis, 22 maii 1919 (A. A. S., XI, 240): ‘‘. . .quod nulla potestas sit 
Episcopis ad immutandas Regulas antiquorum Ordinum aut Constitutiones Monia- 
lium a S. Sede adprobatas.” 

®S. R. C., instr., 25 iul. 1912, A. A. S., IV (1912), 538; decr. 11 iun. 1913, A. A. 
S., V (1913), 278-279; decr. 28 oct. 1913, A. A. S., V (1913), 463-464. 

31 Pius VI, litt. ap. Religios Ordines, 6 sept. 1785; Pius X, bulla Divino afflatu, 1 
nov. 1911, in the front pages of the Breviary. 

32S. C. R., decr. gen. 28 oct. 1913, ad V, A. A. S., V (1913), 463-464. 

83 For example, the entire Franciscan Order uses such a Missal and Breviary, with 
a universal and fixed calendar of its own Saints. 

4S. C. R., instr. 25 iul. 1912, A. A. S., IV (1912), 538; decr. gen. 28 oct. 1913, 
A.A. S., V (1913), 457-464; decr. 28 febr. 1914, A. A. S., VI (1914), 118. 

% The Ordo or annual calendar is to be distinguished from the universal and fixed 
calendar. Cfr.A.A.S., V (1913), 463. 

%S. R. C., decr. 22 maii 1914, A. A. S., VI (1914), 282-285; 3 iun. 1914, A. A. S., 
VI (1914), 316; 24 iun. 1914, A. A. S., VI (1914), 351. 

* Canon 135; Pius X, const. ‘Divino afflatu,”’ 1 nov. 1911, nn. 7, 8, Fontes, n. 696 
(vol. III, 806). 
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All Regulars in charge of parishes fully incorporated into their 
Religious Order must follow their own Ordo in these parish 
churches.* If a parish church is entrusted to them only for a 
limited time, but not fully incorporated into their Religious 
Order, they must use the diocesan Ordo to which the people are 
accustomed. If this parish is entrusted to them ad tempus inde- 
finitum, they may also use their own Missal and Directory or 
Ordo.” If, however, a Religious priest acts only as a chaplain 
in a semi-public oratory, he must follow the diocesan Ordo in 
saying Mass in this institution.“ 

Sisters with simple vows, reciting merely the Officium parvum 
B.M.V. in their chapel, must adopt the diocesan calendar, to 
which also their chaplain, even if he has his own Ordo, must 
conform in celebrating the Mass for the community. ** 

The Franciscan Sisters legitimately aggregated to any of the 
three branches of the Franciscan Regular Order (Brown Francis- 
cans, Conventuals, Capuchins), although they recite only the 
Little Office of the B.V.M., have the privilege of following the 
Missal, Ritual, Ceremonial, Martyrology and the Ordo of their 
respective First Order.** 

In virtue of Canon 610, § 2, there also exists an obligation of 
having a Conventual Mass in all the Religious houses of com- 
munities with simple vows, whether men or women, whose con- 
stitutions approved by the Holy See impose the obligation of the 
choir.** 

Oratories of Cardinals and Bishops (whether residential or 
titular), although they are private, have nevertheless all the 
rights and privileges*® enjoyed by semi-public oratories.“ 

The general rule, then, is that a celebrant must follow the Ordo 
of that church, public or semi-public oratory in which he says 
Mass.“ Saving a Pontifical privilege, he is not allowed to depart 
from the diocesan Ordo, even if his own Ordo on that particular 
day calls for a special Mass with a Gloria, Credo, Sequentia pro- 

®S. R. C., decr. Secovien. 22 apr. 1910, Decr. auth., n. 4252. 

®S.R.C., 15 dec. 1899, ad III, Decr. auth., n. 4051; Decr. auth., n. 4248. 

S. R. C., 22 apr. 1910, Decr. auth., n. 4252; Decr. auth., n. 3779. 

"1S. R. C., 15 dec. 1889, Decr. auth., n. 4051; Canonicorum Regularium Later- 
anensium Congregationis Austriace, 11 febr. 1910, Decr. auth., n. 4248; 3 maii 1911, 
Decr. auth., n. 4264; 5 iun. 1899, Decr. auth., n. 4025; 9 iul. 1895, Decr. auth., n. 3863; 
29 nov. 1879, Decr. auth., n. 3471; 10 nov. 1906, Decr. auth., n. 4192, ad III. 

42S. R. C., Ruthenen., 22 maii 1896, Decr. auth., n. 3910. 

48S. R. C., Ordinis Minorum, 15 apr. 1904, Decr. auth., n. 4132; Ordinis S. Fran- 
cisct Capuccinorum, 22 ian. 1906, A. S. S., XX XIX (1906), 237-238. 

** Pont. Comm. Codicis, 20 maii 1923, A. A. S., XVI (1924), 113-114. 

“ These oratories remain private according to the definition in Canon 1188, § 2, 
but share the privileges of a semi-public oratory. 

“ Canon 1189. 

7S. R. C., decr. Urbis et Orbis, 9 dec. 1895, Decr. auth., n. 3862; 8 febr. 1896, 


Decr. auth., n. 3883; decr. gen., 9 iul. 1895, Decr. auth., n. 3863; Nov. rubr. Breviarii 
Romani, tit. IX, n. 3; Catalog. dupl. maior. primar., ibid. 
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pria, but must take the Mass noted in the diocesan Ordo.“ For 
instance, a Franciscan saying Mass in a secular parochial church 
on the Feast of St. Francis of Assisi (October 4) could not take 
his Missal along and say a festival Mass in honor of St. Francis 
with the proper Mass in his Missal, adding a Credo, a special 
Preface, etc.; he is obliged to say Mass as it is found in the 
Roman Missal.” 


Rubrics Concerning the Conventual Mass 


(4) Concerning the rubrics, the general liturgical law is that 
the Conventual Mass must correspond to the Divine Office of the 
day as assigned in the Ordo, whether it is a double of the first 
or second class, an ordinary double only, semi-double, simplex, or 
of the day (de feria). The celebrant of a Conventual Mass is 
not allowed to select a Votive Mass, otherwise permitted by the 
rubrics to other celebrants in the same church or chapel of a 
Religious community, unless it is expressly so stipulated in some 
particular cases.*! 

The Conventual Mass must follow immediately after the re- 
spective Tierce,®? Sext,®* or None,*4 as the rubrics of the Missal 
call for on that particular day. No recitation of the Divine 
Office is permissible during a Conventual Mass. 

During the entire Lent, on Ember Days, Rogation Days, and 
on the Vigils before some feasts of the Blessed Mother,’ of the 
Apostles* and some other Saints,®® the chapters of canons of 
cathedral or collegiate churches are obliged to celebrate two Con- 
ventual Masses, that is, one of the Vigil and another one of the 
day;® the Regulars, however, cloistered nuns, and all other 


%&S. R. C., Ordinis Minorum Capuccinorum, 30 iun. 1896, ad 17, Decr. auth., n. 

3919; Parisiens., 17 iul. 1896, Decr. auth., n. 3927. 
#S. R. C., Strigonien., 3 iul. 1896, ad 3, Decr. auth., n. 3924; decr. Urbis et Orbis, 

9 iul. 1895, Decr. auth., n. 3862; 8 febr. 1896, Decr. auth., n. 3883. 

5° Missale Rom., Additiones et Variationes, n. I; tit. Rubrice Generales Mis- 
salis, nn. I, II, III. 

51S. R. C., Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, 29 iul. 1904, Decr. auth., n. 4141; Missale 
Rom., tit. Rubrice generales Missalis, n. XV: ““Misse Defunctorum que sunt Of- 
ficia generalia huius Ordinis possunt sumi vel post Primam vel post Nonam.” 

52 Missale Romanum, tit. Rubrice generales Missalis,n. XV: ‘In festis duplicibus 
et semiduplicibus, in Dominicis, et infra Octavas....”’ 

53 Thid.: “in festis simplicibus et in feriis per annum.’ 

“Ibid.: “in Adventu, Quadragesima et Quattuor pistes etiam infra Oc- 
tavam Pentecostes, et Vigiliis que ieiunantur. 

5 According to the respective Ordo of that place (church or oratory) by any priest 
whether secular or regular, as stated above in footnotes 47, 48 and 49. 

5S. R.C., 19 ian. 1923, A. A. S., XV (1923), 80; Cusentina, 5 iun. 1896, Decr. 
auth., n. 3914, ad 1 et 2. 

57 According to the rubrics of the Missal for that day, e.g., before the Immaculate 
Conception, Assumption, with a distinct Mass. 

58 With the exception of St. John and St. Barnabas. 

5 St. John the Baptist, St. Laurence (Aug. 10). See also Decr. auth., n. 4070. 
® Missale Romanum, Additiones et Variationes, n. I, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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Religious communities who are obliged to have a Conventual 
Mass,®* are obliged to celebrate only one Mass, that of the respec- 
tive Vigil, unless there should arise another obligation (e.g., a 
foundation Mass on this particular day) for celebrating also a 
second Conventual Mass.®? Besides the universal calendar of the 
Catholic Church, the respective Regular Orders must adhere also 
to their own particular and universal calendars in regard to vigils 
and their own feast days**—e.g., the vigil of St. Francis of Assisi 
(October 3) for the entire Franciscan Order. 

A Conventual Mass in churches and oratories of Religious 
communities, although only a Low Mass, shares the liturgical 
rights and privileges of a High Mass (im cantu), and for this reason 
does not edmit commemorations of simples or semi-doubles 
whenever the Ordo states: ‘in Missis privatis tantum’’ (e.g., on 
feast days of a double of the first or second class, a commemora- 
tion of a semi-double or simplex in the Divine Office) .* 

A Conventual Mass demands only the liturgical quality of the 
Mass, that is, the conformity with the Divine Office, the rubrics, 
and the color of the day, but not necessarily also the application 
of the Mass.© The reason is because neither the Code® nor any 
Decree of the Apostolic See demands from the Regulars also the 
application of the Conventual Mass for benefactors.® 

Holy Communion is distributed during a Conventual Mass, and 
not immediately before or after it, by the same celebrant.” If 
there is a justified reason for distributing Holy Communion to 
lay people before or after Mass, this should be done independently 
of the Conventual Mass.” 

The usual Leonine prayers after a Low Mass’! are omitted 


61 Cfr. the various Decrees in footnote 3 to Canon 610, § 2. See also: S. R. C., 
2 maii 1924, A. A. S., XVI (1924), 248-249. 

62 Missale Romanum, Nove Rubrice generales, XII. Cfr. also S. R. C., decr. 
generale, 2 dec., 1891, Decr. auth., n. 3757. 

63S. R. C., Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, 15 apr. 1904, Decr. auth., n. 4132; instr. 25 
iul. 1912, A. A. S., IV (1912), 538; decr. generale, 28 oct. 1913, A. A. S., V (1913), 
463-464. 

64 Missale Romanum, tit. Rubrice generales, n. VII: De commemorationibus. 

%S. R. C., Suessonien. et Aliarum, 3 maii 1914, A. A. S., VI (1914), 231: “... 
celebrent secundum intentionem a Constitutionibus prescriptam vel ab ipsis Super- 
ioribus statutam.” The Constitutions or the Provincial Statutes of the respective 
Religious community or the Superiors usually determine more accurately when a 
Conventual Mass should be applied for the benefactors. 

6 Canon 610, § 2, demands only a Conventual Mass according to the rubrics, but 
does not speak of any application of the same Mass. 

87 Quoted by the S. C. R., 2 maii 1924, A. A. S., XVI (1924), 248-249, where no 
mention is made as to an application of the Conventual Mass. 

6 See Pauwels, P., in Periodica, XIII, p. (20): ‘“Religiosi enim de iure communi 
non tenentur ad eam "celebrandam i in cantu, nec ad eam applicandam benefactoribus 
in genere, que ambo capitulis imponuntur can. 413, § 2, et 417, § 1.” See also Decr. 
auth., n. 3757. 

#s.R R.C. eee Fratrum Minorum, 19 ian. 1906, ad III, Decr. auth., n. 4177. 
1§.R. C., Ord. Min. Capuccin., 7 dec. 1888, ad VII, Decr. auth., n. 3697. 
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after a Conventual Mass;’? nor is the celebrant permitted to add 
some prayers of his own,’”* unless they are prescribed either by the 
Ritual of the respective Order’ or by the local Ordinary.” 

A priest who is going to say Mass in a church or oratory of a 
Religious community must adhere to the Ordo of that place,” 
even though he thinks that there is an error in it.” However, 
whenever he is absolutely sure of an evident error in the Ordo as 
to the Mass, the Divine Office or the color of vestments for the 
day, he may correct the error.” 


(To be continued) 


72S. R. C., Ordinis Minorum Capuccinorum, 7 dec. 1888, Decr. auth., n. 3697; 
20 ian. 1913, A. A. S., V (1913), 311; Pont. Com. pro Russia, 11 iul. 1930, A. A. S., 
XXIII (1930), 366. 

73S. R. C., Mechlinien., 31 aug. 1867, ad VII, Decr. auth., n. 3157: ‘“‘. . .dummodo 
preces dicantur assentiente Ordinario.”’ Cfr. Decr. auth., n. 3722, ad 1. 

74S. C. Ep. et Reg., Bononien., 28 iul. 1902, ad 1, Fontes, n. 2040; 15 ian. 1903, ad 
2, Fontes, n. 2043; S. R. C., decr. gen., 27 aug. 1894, Decr. auth., n. 3836; 5 iun. 1896, 
Decr. auth., n. 3912. 

%S. R. C., Ordinis Minorum, 27 mart. 1779, ad 6, Decr. auth., n. 2514. 

%S. R. C., decr. Urbis et Orbis, 9 dec. 1895, Decr., auth., n. 3862; decr. gen., 9 
iul. 1895, Decr. auth., n. 3863; 8 febr. 1896, Decr. auth., n. 3883. 
7S. R.C., Plurium Diecesium, 13 iun. 1899, ad 5, Decr. auth., n. 4031. 

%S. R. C., Ruremonden., 12 iul. 1889, ad 2, Decr. auth., n. 3714. 








An American Ecclesiastical Code 
By JEROME D. Hannan, LL.B., J.C.D. 


The commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
day on which the Code of Canon Law became effective (May 19, 
1918) recalls to the mind of the American canonist the imposing 
figure of one who might aptly be called the Gasparri of the 
United States. The deplorable lack of devotion in the United 
States to the study of the canons in the period that coincided with 
that of the industrial revolution, has undoubtedly created the 
impression that the field had always lain uncultivated here. It 
might come as a surprise to many canonists to know that there 
flourished here an illustrious canonist at the very time when the 
Holy See was being besieged on many sides to clarify the universal 
law. The clamors that arose just prior to the celebration of the 
Council of the Vatican for the accomplishment of this project, 
were almost immediately drowned by the imprecations of the 
sacrilegious host that confiscated the Papal States. The hand 
of Pope Pius IX that in the Constitution, Apostolice Sedis 
(October 12, 1869), had made a gesture in the direction of codi- 
fication, was paralyzed by the irreverent affront. But had he 
recognized in Martin John Spalding the qualities that Pope 
Pius X discerned in Peter Gasparri, he might even then have 
entrusted to him the burden that eventually was placed upon the 
willing shoulders of the latter. 

What would have been the beneficent consequences of the 
appearance of the Code a half-century earlier one cannot easily 
appraise. Perhaps the Code would not have been accorded at 
an earlier date the hearty reception that its later advent won for 
it. Perhaps in the Providence of God it was necessary that the 
field be ploughed more deeply by the profound evils of the 
industrial revolution to prepare the furrows for the planting. 
Perhaps the gloom needed to become even thicker than before 
to create in men a proper appreciation of the dawn. 

That these conjectures are not unsound is apparent when due 
consideration is given to a code that this selfsame genius, Spalding, 
provided for his own countrymen. Few of them even recognized 
it asa code. They continued lamenting the confused condition 
of the universal law, all unaware that they had available in com- 
pendious form the more important elements of that law with 
proper and illuminating references to its sources. Unrealized 
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were the fully merited hopes of Archbishop Purcell expressed 
in the sermon at the close of the Council which projected it; 
it was in vain that in prophecy he foretold that the deliberations 
of the Council would be among the most important, if not the 
most important, in the annals of the Church.! Even the Fathers 
of the Third Plenary Council, by their silence as to its excellence, 
seem to have been unaware of its nature and end. Dismissed as 
if it were but a facsimile of the more or less superficial catalogues 
of decrees issued by our previous national councils, it was labeled 
simply as ‘““The Acts and Decrees of the Second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore.’’ Would its superiority have been more adequately 
appreciated had it been designated ‘“‘The Code of Canon Law for 
the United States’? This title, of course, would have been 
juridically unsound, but it would have been precisely descriptive 
of the material the book contained and of the purpose which its 
chief editor intended. 

At the time of the Council, Spalding was the seventh Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. He was superbly equipped to act as 
Apostolic Delegate for the Council. He had been Coadjutor 
Bishop of Louisville from 1848? and Bishop of Louisville from 
1850. At the age of fifty-four, he succeeded Archbishop Francis 
P. Kenrick in the See of Baltimore in 1864 and in the midst of 
the Civil War—not, it is said, without objection from the Govern- 
ment of the United States.» He had attended the Seventh 
Provincial Council of Baltimore (1849) and the First Plenary 
Council of Baltimore (1852), as well as the First (1855), Second 
(1858), and Third (1861) Provincial Councils of Cincinnati. 
He had written the Pastoral Letter at the Three Provincial 
Councils of Cincinnati, which Guilday calls the most notable 
documents of their kind ever issued by our prelates.‘ Of the 
Provincial Councils of Cincinnati, John Lancaster Spalding says 
that they are remarkable for the practical wisdom and thorough 
ecclesiastical spirit which characterize their decrees.® 

Undertaking the presidency of the Second Plenary Council, 
Spalding realized that the legislation of our previous National 
Councils had been altogether too meager and rudimentary. He 
understood that a heavy burden had been thrust upon him, the 
burden of laying deeply and solidly the foundations of Canon 
Law in the United States. In one of his letters written at the 

1 Guilday, ‘“‘A History of the Councils of Baltimore (1791-1884)” (The Macmillan 
Co., New York City, 1932), p. 216. 

* Guilday, op. cit., p.191. 

* J. L. Spalding, “Life of the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, D.D., Archbishop of 
Baltimore” (New York City, 1878), p. 218. 

* Op. cit., p. 188; cfr. Acta et Decreta quatuor Conciliorum Provincialium Cin- 


cinnatensium (1855-1882), in Collectio Lacensis, III, 183-232. 
5 Ob. cit., p. 200. 
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time, he explained that he proposed to embody in the Decrees 
of the Council a succinct exposition of doctrine with a condemna- 
tion of current heresies and errors. But, more than that, he 
declared that his desire was to make the Decrees a complete 
repertory, or corpus iuris, of our Canon Law, and to embrace 
within them in systematic order the enactments of the previous 
National Councils of Baltimore, with canons appropriated from 
Councils of other Provinces and from Diocesan Synods.*® 

A careful analysis of the Decrees reveals the fact that he was 
loyal to his design, because not one pertinent canon of previous 
National Councils is omitted; indeed, all are quoted verbatim. 
The numerical ordering of the Decrees of the Second Plenary 
Council reaches 523; of these, 100 are Decrees of previous National 
Councils.?’ The last Decree of each of the first four Provincial 
Councils of Baltimore is not reproduced, as it merely provided 
for the convocation of the immediately subsequent council. 
Decrees of the Provincial Councils referring to the definition of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception are merely indicated 
in No. 24,8 where one finds also a note correlating the Decree 
with the first Decree of the Sixth Provincial Council (1846) 
in which the Blessed Virgin Mary was chosen as the Patroness of 
the United States under the title of her Immaculate Conception. 
A glance at the contents of the following Decrees of previous 
National Councils will indicate adequately the reason why it was 
deemed inappropriate to quote them among the permanent 
statutes of the Church in the United States. The last two 
Decrees of the First Provincial Council (1829) dealt respectively 
with the foundation of a Catholic Tract Society and the necessity 
of the approbation of the Holy See for the Acts of the Council. 
In the Second Provincial Council (1833), the first three Decrees 
allotted territory to various dioceses; the fourth designated a 
method for the appointment of bishops; while the fifth and sixth 
assigned the Indian Missions of the Far West and the Liberian 
Mission in Africa to the Jesuits. The last two Decrees of the 
Third Provincial Council (1837) were drafted in the form of 
petitions requesting the Holy See to abrogate the law requiring 
the attendance at Mass on Easter Monday and Easter Tuesday 
and the law imposing the obligation of fast and abstinence on the 


® Guilday, op. cit., p. 195; Spalding, op. cit., p. 301. 
7 For the Decrees of the Provincial Councils of Baltimore, cfr. Collectio Lacensis, 
a 9-122; Acta et Decreta Concilii Plenarit Baltimorensis II (2nd ed., Baltimore, 


8 The first Decree of the Seventh Provincial Council was a response to an Encyclical 
Letter of Pope Pius IX and expressed the deep devotion of the American Catholic to 
the mystery of the Immaculate Conception; the following Decree petitioned for the 
definition of the dogma. 
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Wednesdays and the Fridays of Advent. The tenth Decree of 
the Fifth Provincial Council (1843) approved publishing houses 
in Baltimore and Cincinnati which were producing Catholic 
books. The third Decree of the Seventh Provincial Council 
(1849) modified the method of appointing bishops, subject, of 
course, to the approbation of the Holy See. The second Decree 
of the First Plenary Council (1852) adopted the Decrees of all 
the Provincial Councils of Baltimore. 

Contemplating the thoroughness with which the legislation of 
the preceding Councils was sifted and systematically rearranged 
in the statutory achievement of the Second Plenary Council, 
and fully aware of the predominant réle played by Archbishop 
Spalding in the successful prosecution of this program, one is 
easily convinced that no one would have entered more heartily 
than he in the project announced by Pope Pius X in his Motu 
proprio, Arduum sane munus (March 19, 1904). What the Pope 
who was not a canonist perceived with the incisive clarity of the 
seer, Archbishop Spalding understood from intimate acquaintance 
with the law. The invitation sent by the Pope to the Hierarchy, 
requesting their collaboration, could have received no more en- 
thusiastic reception than that which Spalding would have ac- 
corded it. His spontaneous response would undoubtedly have 
merited him a high place among the collaborators in the codifica- 
tion of the law. Though residing at a distance, it would certainly 
have been his esteemed privilege to draft many items of the code. 
He might even have won the reward of promotion to the rank of 
Cardinal, as did Gasparri and De Lai, presidents of the two 
bodies of consultors whose task it was to revise the original 
texts proposed by the individual canonists. Perhaps he would 
even have been honored with membership on the Commission of 
Cardinals charged with the task of final criticism. 

No heart could have throbbed with greater joy than would have 
that of Spalding on the occasion of the promulgation of the Code 
of Canon Law.” He who was so profoundly aware of his op- 
portunity to lay deeply and solidly the foundations of Canon Law 
in the United States could not have been insensible to the potential 
capacity latent in the Code to do exactly this for the universal 
Church. 

Spalding would probably have been the first to admit the 
superiority of the Code over the product of his genius, particu- 
larly in the frugality of its text. He would be humble enough 


® Acta Sanctz Sedis, XXVI (1903-1904), 549. 
1°In the Constitution of Pope Benedict XV, Providentissima mater Ecclesia, 
May 27 (Pentecost), 1917; cfr. Acta A postolice Sedis, IX (1917), 557. The Code 
became effective one year later, May 19 (Pentecost), 1918. 
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not to allege the prolixity of style of the Victorian Era as excuse 
for the involved phraseology in which much of his handiwork 
was couched. But we who are fully aware of the degree in which 
the style of the Code of Canon Law surpasses that of the Decrees 
of Archbishop Spalding’s Council, cannot fail, nevertheless, to 
rank the latter high among the documents of their day. Had we 
been as conscious as he of the necessity of laying deep the founda- 
tions of Canon Law, we would not have relegated his code to 
oblivion. We would not have been absorbed in so sullen a sleep 
when at length the Code of Canon Law succeeded in awakening 
us. We would consequently have been prepared to derive even 
greater and more beneficent effects from its providential ap- 
pearance, great and innumerable as those blessings undoubtedly 
are. 

















Keeping the School Fit 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Selection and Maintenance of Floors 


The pastor is indeed fortunate to have an adequate parish 
school. A school is not adequate until it is large enough to care 
for the education of all the children of the parish. The financial 
burden of erecting such a school is a great responsibility. There 
are and ever will be some parishes that cannot realize the ideal 
in school building; but where much is attempted, much is 
usually done. To add to the difficulty of the problem, the mere 
building of the school is but the beginning of the trouble. The 
care and the maintenance of the building will at times tax the 
ingenuity of the pastor. He is thoroughly convinced that his 
school can be made an effective mechanism in developing the 
zsthetic sense of every pupil, and he will spare no effort to keep 
his school at the highest point of physical efficiency. 

The architect knows the importance of good floors. Modern 
building has moved a long way since the time when the footing in 
enclosed spaces was only the natural dirt. We may smile at 
this primitive development of our ancestors, but the natural 
dirt floor did have one good quality; it was resilient and not 
hard to walk on. To-day we aim to make the floor the most 
durable, if not the most attractive, feature of the modern school. 
The floor will receive hard usage in any building, and, especially 
in a school, it must be constructed to resist wear for a long period 
of years. Correct surface treatment gives it greater durability, 
as well as a proper luster or sheen that contributes to its beauty. 
At the same time, we do not wish to lose the resilience that was 
characteristic of the natural dirt floor. The school floor must 
retain a degree of elasticity; it must have a little spring to it 
that it may not be too hard on the feet of those who walk on it. 
School work demands a quiet floor. These desirable qualities 
preclude the use of floors with a masonry surface. Masonry 
makes for durability, but as a floor surface it is unsatisfactory for 
a number of reasons. Over the masonry or concrete floor the 
architect will build a surface that makes for beauty, elasticity, 
and the desired degree of softness. 

Experience has taught us that the flooring selected for any 
school use should have certain characteristics. It should be 
durable and have high resistance to wear; it should be sanitary, 
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easy to clean, and non-absorbent of odors and water. Its surface 
should be uniform, smooth, and non-skid; while sufficiently rigid 
for safety, it should have the resiliency needed for the purpose 
for which it is used; it should be economical as to cost and 
maintenance; and finally, in certain areas at least, it should 
be attractive. Bare concrete or other masonry floors are unfit 
for classroom use; a slick surface is out of place in shop rooms, 
and always hazardous. A hard non-resilient floor wears down 
the energy even of children seated at a desk, and is highly un- 
satisfactory for playrooms. The resilient floor is called for wher- 
ever pupils work and is imperative in study rooms and libraries. 

There are four general types of school floor surfaces: wood, 
masonry, composition, and cloth. Only a thorough study of 
these various types of flooring and their aptness for school use, 
will insure a proper choice. Poorly seasoned woods will soon 
create vexing problems. The shrinkage of wood that is green 
will leave dirt-catching cracks between the floor boards. Wood 
ceases to grow when cut from the forest, but its cells retain an 
ability to expand or contract with the presence or absence of 
moisture. Where a proper seasoning has not removed this 
characteristic, warping will follow, sometimes to a degree that 
requires replacement. The seasoning process is not difficult and 
can now be done in a few hours, but it must be done. 

Maple is the hardwood flooring material in common use. 
Good maple is very durable, and has the great advantage of 
cleaning easily and polishing under wear. The builder must 
exercise vigilance and demand hard maple; soft maple is some- 
times used in school buildings, but it is not in any way superior 
to other soft woods. It is feasible to use oak in many regions; 
it is in common use in the central part of the United States. 
No one questions the hardness of an oak floor, and when it is quar- 
ter-sawed, it is equal in beauty to the best maple. Proper treat- 
ment will correct its greater porousness and a certain tendency 
to splinter along the edges. This latter hazard makes it less 
desirable for use in gymnasium and playroom floors. Builders 
in certain States use beech and birch very widely in schools, 
because these woods are more readily available. They have 
greater density, they wear well and are attractive in appearance. 
In a word, the four species of wood mentioned are very superior 
flooring materials. 

Pine, fir, and spruce are the most common of the softer woods 
used for school floors. They are not so durable as the hard 
woods, and they are more susceptible to stains. There is a 
tendency to splinter and sliver when the flat grain is exposed, 
but adequate treatment will reduce this to some extent. More 
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durable and more attractive are the vertical grain or quarter- 
sawed boards. The wearing away of the softer wood sometimes 
causes ridges; preservation and surface treatment are essential 
in the use of the softer woods. Wood-block floors, made of short 
lengths of blocks set on end, present an attractive appearance 
and have become popular of late. If set in mastic, they must be 
carefully guarded against dampness. 

Pressed wood floors, made from sawdust or a form of wood 
pulp, are found acceptable where economy is necessary. The 
usual wood treatments must be given; great care is necessary 
here because certain chemicals of many cleaning compounds 
will cause the binder to disintegrate. The moisture content 
of the air will fluctuate and cause any wood floor to contract and 
expand to a degree. The boards may buckle or cup if expansion 
facilities are not provided. Large gymnasium floors are es- 
pecially susceptible to this action when the expansion joints are 
placed some distance from the center of the floor. In the use of 
all woods, and especially of the softer woods, moisture must be 
kept away from the floor and proper ventilation provided. 

Under the head of masonry floors we include natural stone, 
manufactured stone, and clay products such as tile. The use of 
these is feasible in corridors, stairways, shower and toilet rooms. 
They lack resiliency but are superior in durability. Marble is 
the natural stone in highest favor for lobby and corridor floors and 
for stairways. Vermont marble is distinguished for its smooth, 
dense texture; Tennessee and Georgia marbles often have a 
granular texture. Marble wears well, but may wear unevenly 
because of the different hardness of successive pieces. A floor 
of this type calls for continuous careful treatment. Floors of 
slate or of travertine are not common in schools and are not 
recommended. 

The chief use of concrete is as a subfloor for wood, mastic, 
linoleum, and terrazzo floors, but it is found frequently as a floor 
surface in corridors, on stairs, and in toilet rooms. Great care 
is necessary in the installation of a concrete floor, for its quality 
depends upon the mixture, the composition, the curing, and the 
finishing process. If properly constructed, there is little blooming 
(dusting), checking, spalling, or pitting. Correct care will 
prevent surface checks and pits or holes. A coloring compound 
will add to its attractiveness. Strong bleaching agents and oils 
and all acid cleaners will injure the surface of concrete. 

The most attractive of all masonry floor materials is terrazzo, 
a composition of marble chips and cement in proportions 2-1 
marble and cement. A proper blending of chips and a good binder 
give a durable attractive floor that offers many possibilities in 
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color combinations. The terrazzo floor will split and crack if 
proper provision is not made, through brass dividing strips, for 
expansion and contraction. Terrazzo is susceptible to disinte- 
gration from acids, to dusting and pitting from alkalies; the 
custodian must exercise great care in the application of cleaning 
compounds. A tendency to efflorescence and blooming demands 
the use of a hardener or seal. We make no particular mention of 
magnesite floors because they are less resistant to wear than con- 
crete, and they have not been used extensively in school buildings. 
Many school architects specify tile floors for lobbies and entry- 
ways because of their decorative effect. They are used quite 
widely in toilet and shower rooms because they are easy to clean 
and they are resistive to uric acid. There is variety in tile floor 
construction. The ceramic tile is distinguished for its hard im- 
pervious surface; the varying colors make an attractive floor. 
Faience tiles, designed by hand, have a rough surface and lend 
themselves to a decorative effect. We see many floors of the 
glazed (twice burned) and the unglazed tile. There is nothing 
superior to glazed tile for wainscoting in corridors. In recent 
years they have found extensive use for stair risers and treads. 
Metallic oxides will give a variety of color, a fixed color that does 
not fade. The red quarry tile is cheaper and gives equal service, 
but it is inferior in appearance. Tile floors are very durable 
and more uniform in texture than different slabs of stone. They 
are easily cleaned and cleaning compounds carry little hazards. 
There is a tendency to efflorescence if the tile is not properly 
treated. Treatment preserves the color of quarry tile. There 
is one definite weakness, the seam or joint, because acids and 
alkalies of cleaning compounds eat out the grouting or cement. 
This is definitely a problem of the custodian. He must exercise 
great care in the maintenance of all masonry floors. Unless 
thoroughly washed and rinsed, they tend to crystallize, and suc- 
cessive deposits in the pores will cause continuous disintegration. 
The great demand in school buildings is a resilient floor that is 
both attractive and durable. Rubber, linoleum, cork, and mastic 
or asphalt provide both properties. Rubber is resilient and silent, 
and is much used in corridors and libraries. The soft rubber 
strips reduce slipperiness to a minimum; they do not creep or 
wrinkle, and are well adapted for sloping aisles in auditorium 
units. Rubber strips may be loose, but rubber tiles are usually 
glued to a concrete base. The material is extremely durable, but 
is subject to oxidation from sunlight and air. Oils and abrasives 
injure them; soap must be used sparingly in washing them, and a 
spirit solvent wax does definite damage. 
The school flooring material of highest current popularity is 
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linoleum. The linoleum covers commonly used are known as 
battleship, inlaid, and printed“linoleums. A chief ingredient 
is oxidized linseed oil, from which the name derives, but battle- 
ship and inlaid linoleums contain also cork, resin, and some color- 
ing material. A cheaper linoleum with an asphalt base is little 
used in school buildings. The roll form is more popular than the 
block. Linoleum floors absorb little moisture and resist abrasive 
action, but they are rather easily indented by chair legs and 
heavy furniture. Changes in temperature have comparatively 
little effect upon them. The custodian will avoid a spirit float 
wax and strong alkaline cleaners. Their quiet resilience gives 
linoleums their strong appeal for classroom and library use. A 
maximum of service and durability is achieved when they are laid 
over a smooth concrete or other masonry surface. 

Cork floors rejoice in all the fine qualities that make linoleums 
popular for school use. They are resilient, durable, and absorb 
moisture and stains. A light application of water emulsion wax 
is sufficient treatment. The wear resistance of cork and lino- 
leum makes both superior to mastic or asphalt floors. In the 
latter traffic lanes will appear, and they are hard to patch. Be- 
cause of its greater resistance to moisture, asphalt is preferred 
for basement floors and immediately over damp ground. Heavily 
gummed waxes must be avoided because they give asphalt a 
slick surface. The newer asphalt tile has overcome a tendency 
to soften when subjected to intense heat. In treating or cleaning 
an asphalt floor the custodian will avoid oil, gasoline, naphtha, or 
a wax with a spirit solvent. All composition floors should be 
laid over a smooth solid base. A rough base prevents a good 
bond, and the roughness will show through the composition 
material. The architect will specify that no wood nor green or 
poorly cured concrete be used as a subfloor for any composition 
flooring. Asphalt tile may crack when laid over wood, but a 
broken tile is easily replaced by the janitor. 

Rugs and carpets are little used in schools. They add to the 
attractiveness of office units, rest rooms, and certain other parts 
of the building. The custodian must know something about the 
proper care of rugs and carpets. He will turn a rug frequently to 
prevent continued wear in any one spot. Every householder 
knows that rugs are subject to deterioration from any agency 
that may injure the cotton, linen, or wool fabric, or that may 
affect the color and sizing. 

The Committee on Floors of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials enumerates certain qualities 
that should be considered in selecting a floor. These qualities 
are durability, appearance, silence, general comfort, ease of 
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cleaning, resistance to defacement, sanitation, degree of slipperi- 
ness, ease in fixing equipment, fire resistance, and cost. With 
these qualities in mind they make the following recommendations: 


“In classrooms with movable furniture, we recommend linoleum 
laid directly on the structural concrete slab. In these rooms we be- 
lieve the choice of floor materials lies between linoleum and maple.”’ 
(They prefer linoleum because of economy in the original cost and in 
the construction of the building.) 

“In classrooms with fixed furniture, we recommend maple, 
matched on sides and ends, laid on a rough counter floor which is 
carried on wood sleepers bedded in cinder concrete on top of the 
structural floor slab.” (They recommend maple also in gymnasiums 
and playrooms, but terrazzo in locker and dressing rooms.) 

“In shower rooms and in any portions of locker or dressing rooms 
where the floor is subject to the presence or tracking of water, we 
recommend impervious tile, 1” x 1”, with all top edges slightly 
rounded and the tile laid with '/,” wide mortar joint recessed to the 
bottom of the rounded edge.” (In regular shops, with ordinary 
manual training machinery, they recommend maple at least **/s” 
laid directly on a counter floor, or 5/3.” in thickness without the 
counter floor. In special shops, such as welding and forging shops 
using materials at high temperatures, they recommend concrete, 
with an eye to fire prevention.) 

“In cafeterias and cafeteria kitchens we recommend linoleum 
laid directly on the concrete slab. In corridors, we recommend a 
side border at least 8” wide, of terrazzo, tile, or marble with the 
center between borders of linoleum laid directly on the structural 
concrete slab. In offices we recommend linoleum laid directly on the 
structural concrete slab. In toilet rooms we recommend terrazzo or 
impervious tile.’”! 


The Committee recognizes that local conditions may favor 
the substitution of similar floor materials for those recommended. 
There is no reason why cork carpet, for instance, may not be 
used instead of linoleum, or impervious tile instead of terrazzo. 

The architect or the superintendent of buildings will give 
first attention to the proper installation of good flooring adapted 
to its purpose. The maintenance of floors is a matter of equal 
importance. The present crisis directs attention to this phase 
of school administration. On August 3, 1942, Conservation 
Order M-126 of the War Production Board stopped the manu- 
facture of floor polishing machines, wax applicators, and a few 
less important maintenance items. Only those already made are 
available for sale. We can devise substitute applicators from 
available materials, but steel gears and other metals enter into 


1 Bulletin No. 8, “School House Floors,”’ pp. 6-8. 
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the manufacture of every floor-polishing machine. There is 
difficulty in obtaining essential repair parts; motors call for a 
priority rating of A-l-j or better, while rubber-insulated con- 
ductor cords must have a rating of A-l-c. We have a plastic 
substitute for rubber wheels, but there is no substitute for rubber- 
covered conductor cord. 

A floor-polishing machine is a treasure; guard it well. There 
is no excuse for waste at any time; in the present constricted 
condition of the market waste is shameful and unpatriotic. Cus- 
todians will do well to follow the suggestions of a writer in The 
American School Board Journal.? Here they are: (1) keep your 
machine clean and dry in all its parts; (2) never allow the weight 
of the machine to rest on the brush when not in action; (3) if 
the brush becomes flattened, soak it in water for an hour or two, 
then lay it upside down to dry; (4) do not attach your brush by 
starting the machine on it; (5) lubricate regularly in accord with 
manufacturer’s instructions for oiling; (6) keep the rubber- 
insulated cord clean, dry, and without kinks. Never step on it, 
never run the machine over it; (7) don’t tamper with your 
machine unnecessarily, but examine it often; (8) when your 
machine gets out of order, write the manufacturer. Give him 
your best preference rating for new parts when these are neces- 
sary. 

The floor machine is simply the chief item to conserve. The 
floor itself is the matter of first importance. Custodians will 
protect their floors with the best obtainable floor finishes. No 
first-class self-polishing floor wax can be made except from 100 
per cent high-grade carnauba wax. This wax comes only from 
South America, and may be increasingly difficult to obtain in 
the future. 

Tung oil comes from China, and the phenolics are being con- 
verted to war uses. This means that our best floor seals will 
soon be off the market. We must take all possible precautions 
to protect floors, especially gymnasium floors, from needless 
wear and tear. 

Conservation is the watchword of the hour. We must deliver 
America from the stigma of being ‘‘the most wasteful nation in 
the world.”” In schools there has been a great waste of cleaning 
dollars. Wax has been literally ‘‘piled on’ our floors. It is 
wise to study traffic conditions and watch the wear on various 
areas of the floor. ‘Old floors should not be neglected,” writes 
F. J. Pollnow, president of the Vestal Chemical Laboratories, 
St. Louis, Mo. “Many of them can be coaxed to last for the 


* “War Problems in School Floor Maintenance’”’ (October, 1942), p. 46. 
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duration by a good cleaning and possibly just one coat of floor 
seal. .. . Some cleaning preparations are highly concentrated, so 
by using just a little the desired results are obtained. Any 
excess use of such a product is not only a waste of the product 
itself (which may become scarce in the future), but is also a 
waste of money.’’® 


3 The American School Board Journal (August, 1942), p. 39. 















































Communications from Our Readers 
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Brownson’s Hints to Preachers 


REVEREND EDITORS: 


Since Father Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D., laid great stress in 
his article in the March issue on the necessity of preaching and its 
matter, it may not be amiss to quote here from Orestes Brownson a 
classic passage or two on the manner of preaching. Brownson himself 
occupied the Protestant pulpit for many years before his conversion to 
the Church. His words on preaching should be a spur and an inspira- 
tion to all priests. They need no comment. 


“‘We hope we will be pardoned for saying that we often feel when 
listening to sermons—often sermons admirably conceived, finely and 
elegantly written, and chastely and gracefully delivered—that the 
preacher hardly realizes his immense power, and hardly thinks of the 
souls before him that are perishing through not being made to feel the 
solemn importance of the truths he is uttering. O would the preacher, 
we say to ourselves, were less careful of polishing his periods, and 
felt more deeply the import of what he is saying, and that he would 
be a little more in earnest to bring these souls to God! The preach- 
er’s mission is the grandest on earth; he holds in his hands a power 
the proudest monarch might envy—even the keys of heaven and hell. 
He has the sublimest and most soul-stirring truths that can be con- 
ceived. He may speak, if he will, with the power of Truth itself, 
with the strength of the prayers of all the Saints, the sympathies of 
all good men and Angels, and with the omnipotence of God on his 
side. Yet, he too often speaks as though he were declaiming an 
exercise, or because a sermon is in the routine of his duties, and has 
to be got off the best it can. The preacher is too often unaware 
of his power, or wantonly throws it away. To be a powerful and 
effective preacher, it is not necessary to be a polished speaker, a 
graceful orator, or an adept in the excellency of men’s speech. Let 
the man be of moderate attainments, and even moderate intellectual 
abilities, but a live man; let him be in downright earnest, with a 
heart burning with charity, and let him speak as he feels, and not a 
word he utters will fall idly to the ground. A sermon which affected 
us more, and provoked more rigid self-examination than almost any 
other to which we have listened, was on ‘the sign of the cross,’ 
preached by a man who mispronounced almost every other word, 
and had hardly a sentence of correct English from beginning to end. 
The most effective preachers, and the most effective with learned 
and polished sinners, are not your most learned and accomplished 
pulpit orators, who never transgress a single propriety or deviate 
from a single conventional rule, but the meek and humble-minded, 
who never think of themselves, who think only of Christ and Him 
crucified, only of the souls to be converted and saved, and who 
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speak right on the words their own burning charity inspires. We 
hope our venerable clergy will forgive us when we say we think 
they might make a great deal more of preaching than they do, not 
only for their own people, but for those not yet gathered into the 
fold. Let them speak with a brogue, let them speak in broken 
English, it matters nothing, if they only let their faith and charity, 
the unction of their souls, have fair play.” 


Brownson also gives us another random passage in his Works on the 
style and manner of preaching by which an audience can be captured and 


held. 


“Preaching is always addressed to the people, and therefore 
must be popular in tone, style, and manner. It must address itself 
to the popular tastes and manners, and deal with the actual habits 
and living interests of the people as they are, not simply as they once 
may have been. The style of pulpit oratory that comports well 
with one age, or one country, may comport ill with another. The 
French style would produce little effect on an English congregation, 
and the English style just as little on a French congregation. To 
be effective it must be living, it must be real, it must be actual; 
and to be so, it must adapt itself to the people as they are, and 
speak to them in what are to them the tones and terms of the life 
they are actually living. Much of our pulpit oratory loses its ef- 
fectiveness by its stiff, strained, and artificial tones. It fails to 
break through the wall of self-complacency, propriety, or indiffer- 
ence, with which almost every congregation surrounds itself when 
the preacher ascends the pulpit: it fails to penetrate at once to the 
citadel, and carry it before the garrison have had time to seize their 
arms, and rush to its defense. The first words of a preacher should 
give him the command of his audience, establish a magnetic chain 
of communication between him and them, so that he may speak 
with the combined force of their inspiration and his own. He must 
give them no opportunity to think, while he is speaking, whether 
he speaks ill or well; but must hold them captive, prevent them 
from once thinking of him, and fix their minds and hearts on the 
mysteries he is unfolding, the sublime truths he is uttering, or the 
awful lessons he is enforcing. If he himself feels his subject, has his 
heart and soul saturated with it, forgets himself, and speaks in the 
strength and majesty of his theme, his tones, manners, and gestures 
will be natural, as are always those of a child till the masters have 
destroyed his simplicity, and attempted to make him live an artifi- 
cial life, and his words and expressions will be the best that 
could be chosen. The strained and artificial, the stiff and formal 
manner, too often found in the pulpit, destroys the effect, and leaves 
any impression but that the preacher is a live man speaking to live 
men and women. The only really effective preachers we have, 
whether in the Catholic or non-Catholic pulpit, are those who 
abandon that manner, break through the artificial rules with which 
the professors have embarrassed them, and in which they can no 
more do battle for the Lord than young David could fight the giant 
Goliath in Saul’s armor, and have ventured to speak out from their 
own full minds and hearts in their own simple, earnest, and natural 
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tones, the thoughts that came to them, and in the words in which 
they spontaneously clothe themselves.” 
Tuomas Ryan, C.PP.S. 


The Dominican and the Brigittine Indulgences 


VERY REVEREND EDITORs: 


For many years, I (and others) have been of the opinion that the 
Dominican, the Crosier, and the Brigittine indulgences could be gained 
simultaneously if the beads used have received the three indulgences. 
But as there was some doubt whether the Brigittine indulgence could 
be gained with the other two, I did not say that it could in my article 
which you printed in your February issue. Recently I have come across 
some new, yet old, data, and I am now convinced that the three indul- 
gences can be gained by one recitation of the Rosary. 

From ‘‘The Ecclesiastical Review Year Book for Priests, A.D. 1909,” 
published by the Ecclesiastical Review, 1 quote: ‘‘Benedict XIII de- 
clared that Rosaries blessed by Dominicans have not only the Dominican 
but the Brigittine indulgence as well, and that these may be gained by 
one and the same recitation (Acta S. Sedis, Pro. Soc. SS. Ros., Vol. I, 
nn. 95-98). By a recent decision the Dominican and the Crosier in- 
dulgences may be gained by one and the same recitation, provided the 
Rosary beads have received both blessings (Vermeersch, ‘De Religiosis,’ 
in Periodica, n. 223, p. 167).” 

In ‘The Rosary, the Crown of Mary,” by a Dominican Father (1900), 
occurs the following: ‘Rosaries blessed by a Dominican or one having 
faculties from the General of the Friar Preachers, have not only the in- 
dulgences of the Rosary Confraternity but also all the indulgences 
granted to the Chaplet of St. Brigitte (S.C.I. 13 Apr., 1726; S.C.I., 18 
Sept., 1862).” 

Since Pope Benedict XIII reigned 1725 to 1730, he also is the first 
authority mentioned in the Dominican booklet. It is true that Father 
McKenna (who, I believe, was the author of the booklet) does not pre- 
cisely say that both indulgences can be gained by one recitation (merely 
that both are on one pair of beads), still it is reasonable to infer that 
such is his meaning. There would be no particular benefit in having 
both indulgences on the beads if both could not be gained at the same 
time. In fact, it seems unthinkable that a member of the Confraternity 
of the Holy Rosary would choose to gain the Brigittine indulgence (if 
only one could be gained at a time), since the Dominican is much 
greater than the Brigittine for him. On both Rosaries the partial indul- 
gences of each Our Father and each Hail Mary is the same (100 days); 
but a Rosary Confraternity member gains in addition an indulgence of 
5 years and 5 quarantines for devoutly pronouncing the Holy Name of 
Jesus in each Hail Mary. 
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One might insist that the concession made by Benedict XIII is no 
longer in force, for when Pope Pius X on June 12, 1907, decreed that the 
Dominican and the Crosier indulgences can be gained by one recitation 
of the Rosary (both blessings having been given the beads), he did not 
include the Brigittine. My opinion is that it was not necessary to mention 
the Brigittine indulgences, for they were already included in the Domini- 
can. It was not stated in detail what the Dominican and the Crosier 
indulgences amount to—merely that both can be gained at the same 
time. One was supposed to know that the Dominican includes the 
Brigittine. 

From what has been said, I feel that it is certain that the three in- 
dulgences we are considering can be gained by one and the same recita- 
tion of the Rosary, and, moreover, to these may be added the Apostolic 
Indulgences if the beads have received it also. This seems evident from 
the Monita attached to the grant of the Apostolic Indulgences by Pope 
Pius XII, on March 11, 1939. The wording in Latin: 

“4, Expressa Ssmi Domini Nostri declaratione, per Apostolicarum 
Indulgentiarum concessionem nullatenus derogatur Indulgentiis a 
Summis Pontificibus iam alias forte concessis pro precibus, piis exercitiis 
vel operibus recensitis.”’ 

True, the above does not explicitly state that the several indulgences 
can be gained by the one recitation of the prayer, but it is reasonable to 
infer that such is the meaning. In fact, the Monita would be a waste of 
space if such were not its meaning, for there would be no point in saying 
that several indulgences can be attached to one and the same object or 
good work, in accordance with Canon 933, but that the indulgences of 
only one can be gained at a time unless the grant distinctly says other- 
wise; that is well known. So the Monita must mean that the other in- 
dulgences can be gained along with the Apostolic. But as the Apostolic 
Indulgences of the Rosary of five decades amount to only 3 years, the 
matter is not very important. 

A final quotation from the ‘“‘Year Book’’: ‘“‘If beads have the Brigit- 
tine (not the Dominican) and the Crosier blessing, a distinct recitation 
to gain the indulgences of each is required.’’ Now, that, I feel, is still 
true, as it is in accordance with the meaning of Canon 933 (just given), 
for, as far as I know, the Holy See has not stated that the Brigittine and 
the Crosier indulgences can be gained together (without the Dominican). 
The purpose seems to be to enrich the Dominican Rosary by the addi- 
tion of the Brigittine and the Crosier indulgences, and to add the Aposto- 
lic Indulgences to the Rosary and all the chaplets. 

F. JosepH MutTcu. 
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Answers to Questions 
Blessed Ashes Given to the Laity to Take Home 


Question: What is to be said of the practice of giving ashes to people 
on Ash Wednesday, at their request, so that they might distribute them 
to members of the family unable to attend church? 


NEO-SACERDOS. 


Answer: This question has been fully discussed in the A meri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review (Vol. XXIV, 1901, p. 424; Vol. XXVI, 
1902, p. 461), in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Vol. IX, 1917, p. 
421), and in the Clergy Review (Vol. III, 1932, p. 322). The 
above-mentioned issues of the American Ecclesiastical Review and 
the Irish Ecclesiastical Record decide that a priest may use his 
discretion in allowing the laity to take blessed ashes home with 
them as a sacramental. However, the American Ecclesiastical 
Review reversed its opinion in 1938 (Vol. XCIX, p. 77), saying 
that a very old decree (June 9, 1668) forbade the distribution of 
ashes in private homes, and thus by implication it would not be 
proper for a layman to carry the blessed ashes to his home. Rev. 
E. J. Mahoney, D.D., writing in the Clergy Review (loc. cit.), has 
an interesting interpretation of this Decree of the Congregation of 
Rites (Decreta Authentica, n. 1367). He says: ‘The document 
is almost universally quoted by authors as an express prohibition 
of the practice of priests’ taking blessed ashes to private houses. 
Yet, on examination, it rather appears that the Decree implicitly 
approves the custom, for it was concerned with prohibiting a 
Religious, in the Province of Naples, from performing this func- 
tion within the confines of a certain parish. A writer in the Ami 
du Clergé (1909, p. 784) adopts this interpretation and decides for 
the lawfulness of the practice.” The Clergy Review, however, 
looks upon the practice of the priestly visitation of the homes for 
distributing the ashes and giving them to the faithful to bring 
home, as liturgically incorrect. It adds that, if the customs exist, 
it may be better to tolerate their continuance rather than upset 
the piety of the faithful. Since the practice is not clearly for- 
bidden, my opinion is that the matter should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the pastor. He will know whether there is any danger 
of superstitious practice in the use of the ashes, and will make 
certain that the proper reverence will be secured for them. 
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Sisters Confessing in Parish Churches 


Question: In our diocese confessors for Sisters usually live some dis- 
tance away. So they come every two weeks. In our parish with two 
priests, there are generally three or four Sisters come regularly in the 
odd week. They say that they have been advised by retreat masters 
todoso. What of our hearing them? 

PAROCHUS RURALIS. 


Answer: The Sisters are within their rights—and the confessor 
appointed as their ordinary may be within his rights also. For 
the Code directs Sisters to go to confession at least once a week; 
and that is the absolute frequency with which the ordinary con- 
fessor should present himself. Relatively, he may not have to 
come that often. But a Sister who goes every week to the 
ordinary cannot be questioned by a priest hearing in a public 
church if she goes for peace of conscience, and that can be out of 
devotion only. She may be questioned, though, if without a 
sufficient reason she does not go to the ordinary confessor as a 
rule, but makes her weekly confession in a church. But the 
Sister who cannot get weekly confession without going every sec- 
ond week to confession in the parish church deserves commenda- 
tion, and only commendation. Recently I heard of a Superioress 
telling her subjects that they should not go to confession oftener 
than once every two weeks, and quoted as an authority the former 
chaplain. The latter must have belonged to the dwindling school 
of work-shy priests. 


Little Office of B.V.M. and Travelling Inside City 


Question: Will you give me your view of what constitutes a journey? 
It is said that going from part of a city to another is nota journey. Yet, 
I could go 50 miles and still be in this city of ours. And I could go 
three blocks and be in another city. 

NEQUE CASUISTA NEQUE LAXISTA. 


Answer: Surely the suggested matter of the privilege will not 
allow us to say that there must be a day’s trip in actual travelling 
made before the privilege can be used. Yet, on the other hand, 
it seems sound interpretation to say that a trip of some forty or 
fifty miles must be taken; but not on foot or horseback or in 
buggy but by the ordinary present means of travel—train or auto. 
That can be done in about an hour. So if a person makes a real 
trip on foot to a destination and stays there or returns and the 
actual walking takes an hour, I cannot see why the privilege can- 
~ not be used. I take as a parallel the sermon preaching once a 
week in Lent or once a day in a novena or triduum. It is agreed 
that on the day of the sermon the privilege may be used; yet, the 
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sermon would not take more than an hour in any case. An 
average might be thirty minutes. 

Again, theologians put it down that, if it takes a person walking 
an hour to get to Sunday or Feast Day Mass, he is excused from 
the obligation; that is, if he walked under ordinary conditions 
three Roman miles each way, or less under objective or subjective 
difficulties. Hence, I say, speaking under correction if there be 
an official interpretation of the privilege, that anyone who spends 
an hour in making a real journey has reason enough to use his 
privilege, whether that hour is consumed in walking or in any 
other model of travel. 


Candidate for Tonsure without Domicile 


Question: An officer’s son wants to be a priest. The father has never 
been settled in one place for more than ten years. How can the son 
get tonsure? 

SACERDOS ARGUENS. 


Answer: There seem to be several ways. (1) If the young 
man is twenty-one, he can go to the diocese of his choice and ac- 
ceptance, and acquire a domicile there. (2) If that is too diffi- 
cult, he might make the oath of incardination to the willing 
bishop, and the bishop thereupon may issue dimissorial letters. 
(3) This young man as a member of an officer’s family would seem 
to be under the jurisdiction of the Military Ordinary; and if so, 
the latter could issue dimissorial letters to the willing Ordinary. 


Exposition Throne 

Question: THE HOoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvieEw of February, 1941, 
does not approve of a tabernacle with sliding shelf for the monstrance. 
If a tabernacle has a movable dome, may the dome be taken off during 
the Forty Hours’ Exposition and the Blessed Sacrament be placed on 
top of the tabernacle? It is inconvenient to build a throne between the 
altar and the wall. 

QUARENS. 


Answer: In this case a temporary throne should be erected 
over the tabernacle, consisting of the base on which the mon- 
strance will stand, the back or support, and the overhanging 
canopy. When there is a canopy over the entire altar, the Ex- 
position Throne is not required, although it may be used according 
to the custom of the place (see Collins, ‘“The Church Edifice and 
Its Appointments,”’ pp. 105-109). 


Breviary Antiphons 


Question: The very splendid article on the Breviary by J. Elliot Ross, 
C.S.P., in your February issue inspires me to write you concerning two 
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passages where the meaning of the Latin is too obscure for me or for any 
Latin Dictionary I have found. Could you translate these into in- 
telligible English? 

(1) “Ante torum hujus Virginis frequentate nobis dulcia cantica 
dramatis”’ (Antiphon for 3rd Psalm of the 1st nocturn in the Common of 
the Blessed Virgin). 

(2) ‘‘Corona aurea super caput ejus, expressa signo sanctitatis, gloria 
honoris, et opus fortitudinis” (1st R. of the 3rd Noct of the Common of 


one Martyr). 
A PLEASED PRIEST. 


Answer: (1) ‘Before the couch of this Virgin repeat (frequen- 
tate) for us the sweet songs of the drama.’’ The Marquess of Bute 
has thus beautifully translated this passage: ‘Sing again and 
again before the maiden’s bed the tender idyls of the play.”’ 

(2) ‘“‘A crown of gold upon his head, engraved with the sign of 
holiness, the glory of honor, and the work of power.’’ This pass- 
age is based on Ecclesiasticus, xlv. 14. 


Selling in Church 


Question: Is it forbidden to have for sale or to sell pamphlets, books, 
etc., in the rear—not the vestibule—of the church? 
WorRRIED PASTOR. 


Answer: It is certainly the desire of the Church that no busi- 
ness transactions of whatever kind should be conducted in the 
place of worship, even for pious causes. Every effort should be 
made to provide a more suitable place for such sales of articles of 
devotion or Catholic papers, even to the extent of some incon- 
venience in providing these goods tor the faithful. However, it 
seems that, where no other adequate provision can be made, the 
sale of these articles is tolerated, provided it be not done during 
the time of services and there is no scandal resulting therefrom. 
Apart from the circumstances mentioned above, one should also 
determine if the Bishop of the diocese tolerates such a practice in 
the case where no other way is present to supply the needs of the 
faithful. 

Calling a Minister 

Question: Will you kindly inform me if it is permissible for Catholic 
members of the staff of a Catholic hospital to call up a Protestant minis- 
ter for a Protestant patient? Of course, it is always at the request of the 
patient and when there would be no relatives to do this service for the 
patient. 

CANADIAN CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: To call the minister of a false religion to perform his 
religious rites is per se not permitted to Catholic members of the 
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staff of a Catholic hospital. This is true, even though one acts 
at the request of the non-Catholic patient (S. Off., March 14, 
1848). This Decree signifies that it is not lawful for a Catholic 
directly to fulfill the will of the non-Catholic patient in this re- 
gard, but he may use some member of this same sect to call the 
minister to visit the patient. But in the case where even this 
indirect means is not available, a Catholic may for a grave cause 
inform the minister that the ‘‘sick man wishes to see you,” but 
under no circumstances may he call him precisely that he may 
provide his religious ministry for the non-Catholic patient. 


Obligations of Newspapers to Avoid Scandal 


Question: What is the morality of newspapers reporting ‘‘news’’ that 
injures the good name of people? 
PASTOR. 


Answer: Under ordinary circumstances, newspapers enjoy no 
special privilege in this regard. The virtue of charity forbids us 
to manifest the secret faults of others without true necessity. 
Therefore, unless the common good or the public welfare demands 
that some secret faults be made known (as in the case of candi- 
dates for public office), no one loses his right to good name and 
esteem. The mere fact that the revelation of such faults makes 
sensational reading for the public is not an excuse for reporting 
them in the public press. Rather it is all the more reason for 
concealing them lest harm be done to the innocent and scandal be 
given to those who still hold in high esteem the person concerned. 
Great liberties are taken in this matter in the interest of lively 
reporting which cannot be justified when viewed in the light of 
Christian principles. 


High Mass for the Dead 


Question: Someone gives me a stipend for a High Mass for a deceased 
person, but does not say that the Mass must be a Requiem High Mass. 
Must it be a Requiem Mass, or is it sufficient to say a Missa cantata, not 
de requie? 

DUBITANS. 


Answer: The obligation will be fulfilled if the Missa cantata is 
said in this case, and applied for the deceased person. According 
to Canon 833, it is to be presumed that the person who offers the 
stipend only requests the application of Holy Mass. If, however, 
he has explicitly stipulated certain circumstances for its celebra- 
tion, the priest who accepts the stipend is obliged to fulfill the 
conditions made by the person who offered the stipend. 
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Occurrence of the Feast of the Most Precious Blood on the 
Octave of Corpus Christi 


Question: This year the Feast of the Precious Blood and the Octave 
of Corpus Christi fall on the same day, July 1. According to the rubrics 
of the Octave of the Feast of Corpus Christi, no feast except that of St. 
John the Baptist and that of Sts. Peter and Paul can be celebrated on 
the octave day. Callewaert states: ‘Dies octava SS. Corporis Christi 
in occurrentia cedit festis duplicis prime classis primariis universalis 
Ecclesiez, nempe Nativitatis S. Joannis Bapt. et SS. Petri et Pauli, non 
autem Pretiosissimi Sanguinis quod nunc est 1. classis, sed secundarium.”’ 
Murphy in his Ordo places the Feast of the Precious Blood on July the 
3rd, while Pustet and others place it on July the lst. Which is correct? 

REDACTOR ORDINIS. 


Answer: Several queries regarding this difficulty have come 
to this department. There are three circumstances that make 
this occurrence of feasts a most strange and unusual one. Inthe 
first place, this occurrence will not happen again until the year 
2038, ninety-five years; hence, most of us will not be liturgically 
concerned. Secondly, the Feast of the Most Precious Blood 
apparently is the only Secondary Double of the First Class feast 
in the universal Church (Ephemerides Liturgice, XLIX, p. 265). 
Thirdly, the Mysteries that are celebrated are the same. 

In all the Decrees regarding the raising of the Feast of the 
Precious Blood to a Double of the First Class feast and the com- 
mentaries on these Decrees in the Ephemerides Liturgicz, nothing 
was said of this possible occurrence. Hence, the rubric of the 
Breviary must be used: ‘“‘Dies vero Octava Corporis Christi 
cedit in occurrentia Festis duplicibus I classis primariis Ecclesize 
universalis.’’ Since then the Feast of the Most Precious Blood 
is a secondary feast, it must be transferred. This is Callewaert’s 
interpretation mentioned in the question. The Ordo would then 
read: 


July 1—Octava Corporis Christi 

July 2—SS. Cordis Jesus 

July 3—Pret. Sanguinis D.N.J.C. 

July 4—Dom. infra Oct. 

July 5—Visitatio B.M.V. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 

















Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundaps and Feasts 
By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 


The Presence of God in the Soul 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Although Christ has departed from earth in His visible presence, 
the Church rejoices to-day in the thought that we can be united 
intimately with His Divinity. 

(2) The basis of our union with God is sanctifying grace, the participa- 
tion in the divine nature, which brings God's presence to our soul. 

(3) We can increase in sanctifying grace by the reception of the Sacra- 
ments and by good works, and thus derive greater benefit from the 
presence of God. 

(4) We should imitate the Saints in practising recollection of God’s 
presence. 

(5) Many precious graces are bestowed on those who practise recollection 
of God’s presence. 

(6) With the Church we should rejoice to-day that even after Christ's 
ascension into heaven we can still be intimately united to Him 
through the Holy Eucharist and through the presence of the 
Divinity in our soul. 


We might expect that the Liturgy of the Church on the days im- 
mediately following the Feast of the Ascension would express a note of 
sadness. Our Lord had taken His departure from the earth, which His 
sacred feet had trod for more than thirty-three years. From the summit 
of Mount Olivet He had ascended into heaven to take possession of the 
royal throne at the right hand of His Father, which He had merited by 
obedience and humility and suffering. Apart from rare and brief miracu- 
lous apparitions to a few chosen persons, He will never again be seen 
on earth by human eyes until the momentous day when He will come in 
glory to judge the living and the dead. We should imagine that the 
Church, realizing that the visible presence of her Divine Founder will 
not be granted to the successors of the Apostles for their encouragement 
and consolation, as it was to the Apostles themselves, would manifest in 
her official cult a spirit of mourning and desolation. But, on the con- 
trary, joy and exultation predominate throughout the Mass of this 
Sunday. 

Why the Church Rejoices To-Day 


The reason for this attitude of the Church is her realization that the 
Ascension has taken from us only the sensible presence of Christ. 
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Actually He still remains with us. For, through the Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist His human nature—His living body and blood, hypo- 
statically united to His Divinity—is available to us, truly and really 
if invisibly present, to be intimately united to the souls of His faithful 
followers. Furthermore, an intimate union with His divine nature— 
possessed by Him in common with the Father and the Holy Ghost—is 
possible to us through the presence of the Divinity in our souls. It 
is this indwelling of the Divinity in the soul of the faithful Christian 
that constitutes the chief theme of this Sunday’s Liturgy. The Church 
is so enthralled by the thought that intimate companionship with God, 
through His presence in the soul, is the prerogative of every one of her 
members, that she feels no sadness at the thought that the visible pres- 
ence of Our Saviour is no longer granted to the wayfarers in life’s 
journey. 

The Liturgy of the Mass expresses quite clearly the idea that God 
dwells in the soul that abides in His friendship. Thus, in the Introit 
we repeat the humble petition, taken from the twenty-sixth Psalm, 
wherein the faithful soul asks the favor of gazing on the face of God, 
that is, of enjoying His intimate presence: “My heart hath said to 
Thee: “I have sought Thy face; Thy face, O Lord, I will seek. Turn 
not away Thy face from me.’”’ The words of St. Peter in the Epistle 
indicate that, when God is present in the soul, He can be said to be the 
author of the person’s words and actions: “If any man speak, let him 
speak as the words of God. If any man minister, let him do it as of the 
power which God administereth.’’ The versicle after the Epistle con- 
tains the consoling assurance of Christ to His Apostles that even after 
His departure He would still remain with them: “I will not leave you 
orphans; I go and I come to you, and your heart shall rejoice.”’ 


God’s Presence in the Human Soul 


Many Catholics imagine that the consideration of God’s presence in 
the soul belongs to the higher plane of mystical theology—that it is 
something far too exalted to have any practical bearing in the life of the 
ordinary Christian. The truth is that this doctrine—that God dwells 
in the souls of all who are faithful to Him—has applications that are 
quite normal and vital in every Catholic life. For this doctrine is 
merely another way of stating the fundamental revealed truth that 
sanctifying grace is a participation in God’s own life. In other words, 
the soul that is in the friendship of the Almighty is enriched with a 
supernatural quality that gives it a resemblance to God Himself and 
makes it truly the temple of God. St. Peter calls those who are in the 
state of grace ‘‘partakers of the divine nature’’ (II Peter, i. 4), and St. 
Paul puts to the Christian converts of Corinth the oratorical question: 
“Do you not know that you are the temple of God and that the Spirit of 
God dwells in you?” (I Cor., iii. 16). The special Preface of the Masses 
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within the Octave of the Ascension stresses this same sublime doctrine 
when it states that Our Lord “was lifted up into heaven, so that He 
might make us partakers of His divinity.” 

Hence, as long as we are in the state of grace, God is truly present in 
our soul. However, sanctifying grace can be possessed in different 
measures, and accordingly the divine presence can be enjoyed more by 
one person than by another. This does not mean that there can be 
more of the divine nature in one than in another, but with the increase 
of sanctifying grace the vivifying influence and the effects of the divine 
presence become greater in the soul. Hence, it should be the all- 
important concern of every practical Catholic to increase constantly the 
divine quality of sanctifying grace in his soul. 

The Catholic life provides many opportunities for increasing in sancti- 
fying grace. Every Sacrament worthily received confers a new measure 
of grace. Every good deed performed by one in the state of grace— 
and this includes even the ordinary prosaic duties of daily life—merits 
an increase of grace, at least if it is performed out of a motive of love for 
God. Of course, one who would make progress in sanctifying grace 
and thus partake more abundantly of the benefits of God’s presence, 
must strive to avoid sin. Mortal sin drives God from the soul. Venial 
sin, however frequent and deliberate, does not produce this tragic effect 
but it renders the soul less docile to the inspirations of grace which the 
Holy Spirit is constantly pouring into the heart in which He dwells. 


Drawing Greater Profit from the Presence of God 


To draw greater profit from the presence of God, we should frequently 
recall to our mind the impressive truth that He dwells within us. Thus, 
we develop what is known as the habit of recollection. It is not diffi- 
cult for one who ponders on the full significance of God’s presence in 
his soul to practise recollection. It requires no special external action, 
such as kneeling down or desisting from one’s regular occupation. Any 
one, however occupied he may be with the duties of his particular sphere 
of life, can frequently turn his thoughts to God, who abides within his 
own soul. The laborer in field or shop, the housewife at her domestic 
tasks, the student poring over his books—these and all others devoted 
to the many varied duties of daily life can think of God’s presence, at 
least from time to time. As we walk through the streets of the busy 
city or ride in crowded bus or subway train or recreate ourselves with 
some form of sport or amusement—even these occasions can be sancti- 
fied by the frequent remembrance of Him who dwells in our heart as in 
His temple. Some find it a help to select certain definite occasions on 
which they will invariably think of God’s presence—for example, when- 
ever they hear a clock strike, whenever they leave or enter their house, 
whenever they perform a certain feature of their appointed work. The 
typist, for example, could accustom herself to recall the presence of God 
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whenever she puts a fresh sheet of paper in her typewriter. And when- 
ever we think of God within us, we should elicit an act of faith or love 
or adoration or gratitude or petition. 


The Practice of Recollection by the Saints 


In reading the Lives of the Saints we are astounded at the high degree 
of recollection to which they attained. Even amid the most absorbing 
occupations they were able to keep their attention on God. Beyond 
doubt, this extraordinary measure of virtue was due primarily to the 
special graces which the Almighty granted them as His special friends. 
Yet, their own efforts contributed much towards their proficiency in 
retaining so constantly the thought of God’s presence. They were so 
captivated with the idea that the Supreme Being dwelt within their very 
soul that everything else in life seemed of minor importance. They made 
the realization of the nearness of God so predominant a factor of all their 
activity that eventually they were able to center their minds practically 
without interruption on this sublime truth. 

The recollection of God’s presence in our soul produces many precious 
effects. It is most helpful towards preserving us from sin. How can 
we use the faculties of body or soul to offend God when we are vividly 
conscious that He dwells within us as within a temple? If we have the 
practice of recollection, we can repeat in its full significance the Collect of 
to-day’s Mass: ‘‘Almighty, eternal God, grant that our will may be ever 
devoted to Thee, and that we may serve Thy majesty with a sincere 
heart.” Moreover, the frequent remembrance of God's presence helps 
us to practise Christian virtue consistently, particularly charity. It is 
to those who realize often God’s nearness to them that St. Peter’s words, 
found in the Epistle, convey their full meaning: ‘Before all things have 
a constant mutual charity among yourselves.”’ We abstain from offend- 
ing our neighbor when we are habitually conscious that God dwells in 
his heart as well as in our own. 


Christ’s Continued Presence among Us 


Hence, in union with the Church we rejoice to-day at the final triumph 
of Christ’s earthly life, the culminating glory given Him by His Father 
in the Ascension as a reward for the virtues He practised in His passion 
and death. Though He has departed from our midst, as far as His vis- 
ible presence is concerned, we are not saddened, for we still retain Him in 
His humanity under the Eucharistic species; and His divinity, possessed 
in common with the Father and the Holy Ghost, abides in our soul as 
long as we do not offend God by mortal sin. We rejoice, too, in the reali- 
zation that we have at our disposal abundant means of increasing the 
effects of God’s presence within us, and that we can make constant prog- 
ress in the virtue of recollection by developing the habit of frequently 
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turning our minds and hearts to Him. In this spirit we repeat trium- 
phantly the words of to-day’s Offertory verse: ‘God is ascended with 
jubilee and the Lord with the sound of a trumpet. Alleluia.” 


The Feast of Pentecost 


The Gift of the Holy Ghost 


SYNOPSIS: (1) To-day the Church in her Liturgy shows her joy in the remembrance 
of the coming of the Holy Ghost, which took place on the first 
Pentecost. 

(2) The Holy Ghost dwells in the Church as a society and in the souls 
of the individual members. 

(3) The chief effects of the Holy Ghost in the body of the Church are 
light and strength. 

(4) Catholics should rejoice that their Church possesses the Holy Spirit. 

(5) In our association with non-Catholics we should not hesitate to 
express this truth. 

(6) The chief effects of the Holy Ghost in the individual soul are divine 
love and grace. 

(7) The Holy Ghost also bestows consolation on the soul in which He 
dwells. 

(8) We should rejoice in the thought that the Holy Ghost dwells in our 
Church and in our souls. 


The Feast of Pentecost is justly considered the birthday of the Catholic 
Church. On the first Pentecost, the tenth day after Christ’s Ascension, 
the Holy Ghost came down from heaven under the external manifesta- 
tions of a great wind and tongues of fire to take up His abode in the 
Church. . Thus, the Third Person of the Holy Trinity became the life- 
giving principle of the Church, like the soul that dwells in the human 
body. On that memorable Pentecost a small group of poor men and 
women, members of the despised Jewish race, made up the body of the 
Church. From the natural standpoint, they were utterly unfit to con- 
stitute the nucleus of the permanent, world-wide organization that 
Christ predicted His Church was to become. But on that day it became 
very evident that the divine strength of the soul, rather than the human 
weakness of the body, is the factor to be reckoned with in estimating the 
vigor and the stability of the Catholic Church. Before the day was 
ended, the power of the Holy Spirit, operating through the inspired 
preaching of the Apostles, had been manifested in a striking manner. 
There were present in Jerusalem thousands of pilgrims from all parts of 
the civilized world, and through a wondrous miracle each one heard the 
Gospel message in his own particular language. As a result, three thou- 
sand persons were converted and baptized that day. Thus the Catholic 
Church began its mission of preaching divine truth to every creature, of 
bringing all nations to the knowledge and the love of Jesus Christ. 
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As would be expected, the Liturgy of to-day’s Mass is centered about 
the dramatic events of the first Pentecost. The Epistle is an extract 
from the Acts of the Apostles describing the descent of the Holy Ghost 
and the remarkable incidents that followed. The Gospel is taken from 
Christ’s discourse after the Last Supper, in which He promised to send 
the Holy Ghost on the Apostles and on all those who would believe in 
Him. Throughout the other proper parts of the Mass the spirit of joy 
and of triumph over the coming of the Holy Spirit forms the predominant 
theme. This feast’s Mass contains a majestic Sequence, the Veni 
Sancte Spiritus, composed probably by Pope Innocent III in the thir- 
teenth century. 


Indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the Church 


We can distinguish two ways in which the Holy Ghost dwells in the 
Church. He abides, first, in the Church as a corporate society; secondly, 
in the souls of the individual members of the Church. These two 
modes of indwelling are not completely distinct and separate; for, 
according to God’s designs, it is through affiliation with the Church that 
the individual should receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. However, 
there is a basis for the distinction, inasmuch as the effects of the Holy 
Ghost in the Church as a society differ from those which He produces 
in the individual soul. Moreover, in the Church as such the Holy Spirit 
will infallibly abide forever, whereas any individual soul forfeits His 
presence by deliberate mortal sin. 

The chief effects of the Holy Spirit in the Church are light and strength. 
He enlightens the rulers of the Church, the Pope and the bishops, particu- 
larly for their task of teaching the truths of divine revelation. Thus, 
in to-day’s Gospel we hear Christ promising the Apostles and their 
successors: ‘“The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send 
in My Name, He will teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
mind whatsoever I shall have said to you.” The Holy Ghost imparts 
supernatural strength to the Church to sustain it in existence against all 
its foes until the end of time. How majestically are these two effects 
described in the Introit of the Mass: ‘The Spirit of the Lord hath filled 
the whole earth, and that which containeth all things hath knowledge 
of the voice. Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered, and let 
them that hate Him flee from before His face!’’ 


The Holy Ghost as Source of Our Confidence and Strength 


Catholics should join in the sentiment that pervades the Liturgy to- 
day, and experience a feeling of triumph in the assurance that their 
Church receives from the Holy Spirit infallible enlightenment and in- 
superable strength. Especially in these troubled times, when so many 
human institutions are crumbling before our eyes, we should rejoice in 
the divine vigor of our Church. Monarchs may fall, governments may 
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perish, but the Catholic Church, sharing in the divine life of the Holy 
Spirit, survives all the disturbances and attacks that men may raise 
against her, and will endure until the end of time. 

The conviction that our Church alone of all the many religious bodies 
existing in the world possesses the Holy Ghost should render us fearless 
in upholding the claims of Catholicism, particularly in our associations 
with non-Catholics. There are many false notions prevalent to-day 
concerning the rights of various religions to exist and to propagate. 
We can indeed hold that in lands like our own the peculiar conditions 
justify the granting of perfect equality by civil authority to all forms of 
organized religion. But we may not hold that in the eyes of God all 
religions are equally good, or that by the law of God all religions have 
the right to exist and to flourish, or that everyone has the right to accept 
and to practise whatever form of religion appeals to him. There is only 
one true religion, propagated by the one true Church established by the 
Son of God—the Catholic Church. And it is God’s command that all 
men shall join the Catholic Church. As far as the law of God is con- 
cerned, only the Catholic religion has the right to exist and to make 
converts, and no one has a strict right to accept any other religion save 
the Catholic religion. 

In our relations with non-Catholics we should not hesitate to em- 
phasize these fundamental truths. Above all, we must be careful not to 
give approval to the notion that all religions are equally good, or that it 
makes no difference what religion a person accepts as long as he leads 
a good life. It does make a great difference whether a person accepts 
the true religion, permeated by the Spirit of God, or a false religion. We 
can indeed admire the sincerity of those who differ from us in belief; 
we should not persecute them because of their religious convictions; 
we should extend to them the full measure of Christian charity and 
realize that individually they may be more pleasing to God than our- 
selves. But their particular form of religion is false; it is something of 
merely human origin. 


Effects of the Holy Ghost’s Indwelling in the Soul 


The effects of the Holy Ghost in the souls of individual members of 
the Church are chiefly the outpouring of divine love and grace. The 
Liturgy expresses this throughout the Proper of the Mass. Thus, in the 
Gradual the Church prays: ‘“‘Come, O Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of the 
faithful, and kindle in them the fire of Thy love.”’ Under the symbol of 
dew, the love of God and His grace are petitioned in the Postcommunion: 
“Cleanse our hearts, O Lord, by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit: 
render them fruitful by the inward sprinkling of His heavenly dew.” 

According to Catholic belief, all three Divine Persons concur in the 
sanctification of the soul. However, by what is known as “appropria- 
tion” we speak of the divine work of sanctification as if it were per- 
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formed by the Third Person alone. The reason is that the distinctive 
mode by which the Holy Ghost proceeds—that is, through the act of 
love of the Father and the Son—makes it particularly appropriate that 
we should ascribe to Him personally the external works of the Divinity 
in which love is especially manifest. In the same way we ascribe to the 
Father the work of creation, because omnipotence is especially appro- 
priate to that Person who is the principle of the other two—although 
in fact all three Divine Persons created the universe. Similarly, the act 
whereby a human nature was united to the personality of the Word, as a 
sublime manifestation of divine love, is ascribed by Holy Scripture to the 
Third Person: ‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee.”” Consequently, 
in the Apostles’ Creed we say that the Son of God was “‘conceived by the 
Holy Ghost.” In this sense is to be understood our belief that love and 
grace are poured into the soul of man by the Holy Spirit. 


Consolation Bestowed by the Holy Ghost 


Another effect of the Holy Ghost in the individual soul is consolation. 
In the Collect of the Mass we pray that we may ever enjoy the consola- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. In the Sequence we address the Holy Spirit as 
Consolator optime—‘‘best of all consolers.” In times of world-wide 
trouble, such as prevails at the present day, we should often reflect that 
the presence of the Holy Spirit which our souls enjoy as long as they are 
in sanctifying grace is an unfailing source of consolation. Creatures 
afford a very inadequate and uncertain support when trials overwhelm 
us, but it is on such occasions especially that the courage and the 
peace conferred by the Divine Guest of our souls are best appreciated. 
And, in order that we may enjoy in fullest measure the consolation af- 
forded by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, we should often pray for 
greater purity of conscience and a more abundant outpouring of grace. 
This is the petition of to-day’s Postcommunion: ‘Cleanse our hearts, 
O Lord, by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit; render them fruitful by the 
inward sprinkling of His heavenly dew.” 

On this day, the birthday of our Church, all Catholics should rejoice. 
It marks another year of the Church’s unswerving progress through the 
centuries with the guidance and the assistance of the Holy Ghost. We 
rejoice in the holiness and the strength of our Church as a society, 
and also in the privilege each of us enjoys of possessing the Holy 
Spirit in our souls, as long as we are practical members of the Church. 
Our fervent prayer should be that, as the Holy Ghost will never leave 
the Church, so He will never be driven from our souls by deliberate 
mortal sin. In this spirit we pray for ourselves and for the other members 
of the Church, in the concluding words of the Sequence: 


Thou on those who evermore 
Thee confess and Thee adore 
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In Thy sevenfold gifts descend; 
Give them virtue’s sure reward, 
Give them Thy salvation, Lord; 
Give them joys that never end. Amen. 


Trinity Sunday 


Reverence for God and Holy Things 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Feast of the Most Holy Trinity commemorates the most sublime 

mystery of the Catholic Faith. 

(2) The chief theme of to-day’s Liturgy is our obligation of showing 
reverence towards God. 

(3) As creatures we are bound to manifest profound reverence for our 
Creator. This should be both internal and external. 

(4) The Church exhibits deep reverence for God, especially in the Mass. 

(5) Though in the New Law we are more intimate and friendly with 
God than were the chosen people of the Old Dispensation, our duty 
of reverence remains. 

(6) Reverence should be shown by Catholics in church and in the reception 
of the Sacraments. 

(6) Reverence is also due to sacred objects, especially the sacramentals, 
and to the sign of the cross. 

(8) To-day’s feast reminds us of the glorious destiny for which we have 
been created, the everlasting vision of God. 


In one sense the Feast of the Most Holy Trinity is the greatest feast 
of the entire Church Year. On this day we commemorate in a special 
manner the most profound mystery of the Catholic Faith, the revealed 
truth that Almighty God, though one and indivisible in nature, is three 
really distinct Persons, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. No 
created mind—not even the intellect of the highest angel—can under- 
stand this doctrine by the exercise of its natural process of thought. 
Yet, without hesitation or doubt we believe this sublime mystery, be- 
cause God who has revealed it can neither deceive nor be deceived. The 
Gospel read in to-day’s Mass contains the words wherein Christ Him- 
self manifested the doctrine of the Holy Trinity to the Apostles when He 
was about to leave this earth: ‘‘Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost’’ (Matt., xxviii. 19). 


Chief Theme of To-Day’s Liturgy 


The main idea emphasized throughout to-day’s Liturgy is man’s 
duty of reverence towards God. It is an appropriate theme for this day, 
as the majesty of the Supreme Being is best appreciated by man when 
he recognizes that the nature of God is so exalted that no human being 
can understand it. This realization is calculated to inspire man with a 
sense of his own insignificance in comparison with the infinite dignity of 
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his Creator, and to arouse in the depths of his soul sentiments of pro- 
found awe and reverence. It was this thought that prompted St. Paul 
to cry out, in the words repeated by this day’s Epistle: “Oh, the depth 
of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How incom- 
prehensible are His judgments and how unsearchable His ways!” 
(Romans, xi. 33). 

In other portions of the Proper of the Mass we find expression of the 
same sentiment of deep reverence. Thus, in the Introit the Church ex- 
claims: ‘‘O Lord, our Lord, how wonderful is Thy name in the whole 
earth!’ In the Gradual we proclaim: ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord God 
of our fathers, and worthy of praise forever.’”’ And in the Communion 
we employ the words of Tobias as a prayer of praise: ‘‘We bless the 
God of heaven, and before all the living we will praise Him.” 

Our obligation to reverence God follows from our very condition as 
creatures. We owe our existence and all that we have to our Creator; 
hence, we must acknowledge Him as our Sovereign Lord. This obliga- 
tion is fulfilled only when we testify our reverence for God both inter- 
nally and externally. Those who are not of our faith sometimes declare 
that it suffices to give God the homage of the heart, and that external 
manifestations of reverence are unnecessary. These persons seem to 
forget that the body of man, as well as his soul, is dependent for its be- 
ing and its activities on the Creator; hence, with his bodily faculties 
as well as with his intellect and will man must render homage to the 
Supreme Being. 


External Manifestations of Reverence 


This principle explains the reason for the many ceremonies prescribed 
by the Catholic Church for use in her sacred functions, particularly the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The purpose of bows, genuflexions, incensa- 
tion, and the other details of ritual observed by the Church is not pri- 
marily to appeal to the feelings of the congregation, but to express ex- 
ternally reverence and adoration and homage to God. Of course, the 
Church does not believe that these external signs fulfill our entire obliga- 
tion of honoring the Triune God. If we confined our adoration to 
merely outward ceremonies, we should be guilty of base hypocrisy. 
But the external rites of our Liturgy manifest the internal dispositions of 
our souls. Our divine High Priest, Jesus Christ, certainly rendered 
supreme homage in His heart to His Heavenly Father; but He also gave 
external expression to His adoration, especially by the sacrifice of His 
body and blood on the cross. 

Under the Old Dispensation the Almighty frequently manifested His 
displeasure towards those who failed to give Him proper reverence; 
and the severe punishments He sometimes inflicted on such persons 
served to keep the Jewish people mindful of their obligation of respect 
and honor towards their Creator. Under the New Dispensation God 
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has come closer to His people. This is but the natural consequence of 
the Incarnation, whereby the Second Person of the Most Holy Trinity 
became a member of the human race. This ineffable deed of divine 
power and love has necessarily placed us on familiar terms of friendship 
with our Creator. But, while this means that we can approach the Al- 
mighty more freely and with less fear, it does not mean that we are 
justified in showing less reverence towards God. We must be on guard 
lest the loving condescension of our Divine Saviour be an occasion of our 
neglecting the homage which as creatures we always owe to our Creator, 
however benign and loving He may show Himself. 


Reverence in the Church 


Our conduct in church, especially when participating in sacred func- 
tions, is a good manifestation of the way we regard the obligation of 
reverence. How deplorable it is to see a Catholic assuming a slothful 
position, looking about aimlessly, even carrying on a conversation while 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is being offered! Even when no services 
are being conducted, every Catholic church is the house of God, the 
dwelling-place of Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist; and this thought 
should urge every Catholic to conduct himself with both internal and 
external reverence whenever he is present in the sacred edifice. 

In the reception of the Sacraments, especially of the Holy Eucharist, 
faith should beget the deepest reverence. The fact that Our Lord con- 
ceals His majesty under the form of bread does not dispense us from this 
obligation. The thought that the tiny Host contains the Lord of heaven 
and earth should be present so vividly in our minds during this most 
sacred action of the Catholic life, the reception of Holy Communion, 
that we shall always approach the holy table with the most profound 
recollection and every outward sign of homage, no matter how frequently 
we are accustomed to receive this Sacrament. And reverence for the 
Real Presence within us requires that we afterwards spend at least ten 
or fifteen minutes in devout thanksgiving. 


Reverence towards Sacred Things 


If we have the proper spirit of reverence for God, we shall also mani- 
fest due respect for sacred things, particularly the sacramentals of the 
Church. The crucifix that should hang on the wall of every Catholic 
home is not a mere ornament. It is intended to remind the members of 
the family of the immeasurable love that induced the Son of God to give 
His life for us, and to inspire them to raise their hearts momentarily in 
prayer, or even to perform an outward act of devotion. The rosary, 
scapular and medals which we carry or wear should be treated respect- 
fuily, both because of the divine or sacred persons whom they represent 
and because of the blessing they have received from the Church’s 
ministers. The Bible—also a requisite of every Catholic home—should 
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not be buried beneath a pile of novels, but should have a special place 
of honor on table or bookcase. Outside of cases of necessity, blessed 
candles should not be used for ordinary purposes of illumination, but 
should be kept for religious purposes, such as the administration of the 
Sacraments or the imploring of divine protection in time of great danger. 
All these admonitions may seem unnecessarily detailed; yet, they are 
important as reminders of the veneration we owe sacred things—a 
veneration which unfortunately is forgotten or neglected by many 
Catholics. 

There is one Catholic devotion in which reverence should be especially 
noticeable—the sign of the cross. Just because we bless ourselves so 
frequently, there is danger that we may become careless in the manner in 
which we perform this sacred action. In making the sign of the cross 
we profess our belief in the two greatest mysteries of the Christian faith— 
the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation. How incongruous it is to see a 
Catholic bless himself carelessly, with a sweeping motion that bears no 
resemblance to a sign of the cross! To encourage us to make this holy 
sign reverently, the Church grants us an indulgence of 100 days every 
time we bless ourselves—300 days’ indulgence when we do so with holy 
water. Hence, we should make the sign of the cross slowly and exactly, 
being sure that the hand touches forehead, breast and each shoulder, 
and pronouncing the words with our lips so as to correspond to the 
action. 

Such is the chief lesson of this day’s feast—reverence for the Supreme 
Being who exists in perfect unity of nature and in a trinity of Persons. 
The understanding of this mystery will be granted us when we are ad- 
mitted to the beatific vision. That we may one day be partakers of this 
glorious privilege is the prayer which we recite with the Church in the 
Postcommunion of to-day’s Mass: ‘Grant, O Lord our God, that the 
reception of this Sacrament and the confession of the Holy and Eternal 
Trinity and of its undivided unity may profit us to the salvation of body 
and of soul.” 


Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi 
The Blessings of the Holy Eucharist 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Church appropriately observes octaves for the greater feasts, 
including the feast of Corpus Christi. 

(2) The virtues emphasized in to-day’'s Liturgy are gratitude, confidence 
in God, love for God and for our fellow-men. 

(3) These three virtues are intimately connected with the Holy Eucharist, 
for this Sacrament affords an occasion of gratitude to God, 
arouses our confidence, and fosters love for God and for our 
fellow-men. 

(4) We should strive to make progress in these virtues, particularly by 
the devout and frequent partaking of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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It is quite fitting that the Church should extend the observance of 
her greater feasts over an entire octave. On a single day it is impossible 
to express fully the sentiments that arise in the Catholic heart on such 
solemnities, or to study adequately all the lessons which the feast con- 
veys. Hence, the Church prolongs the celebration of an important feast 
for an entire week, so that each day she may find a new reason for bless- 
ing and thanking God, and so that her faithful children may penetrate 
more fully into the depths of divine wisdom and goodness which the 
feast commemorates. 

Among the feasts which the Church celebrates with an octave is 
Corpus Christi, the day of rejoicing and thanksgiving on which we com- 
memorate the Holy Eucharist, the Sacrament of Our Lord’s body and 
blood. To-day, the Sunday within the octave of this great feast, we con- 
tinue to praise God for the blessed gift of the Sacrament of the Altar. 
The Gospel is most appropriate for this octave, for it relates the parable 
of the wealthy man who prepared a banquet to which many were invited. 
And when some refused to come, the master commanded that the poor 
and the feeble and the blind and the lame should be summoned. In this 
parable we have a fitting symbol of the Eucharistic banquet to which 
Our Lord invites all without exception, however unworthy and despised 
they may appear in the eyes of men. 


Three Virtues Emphasized in To-Day’s Liturgy 


The Liturgy of the Mass emphasizes three virtues which the faithful 
should practise, particularly in their devotion towards the Holy Eucha- 
rist—gratitude, confidence and love. These virtues are essential to the 
fullness of the Christian life; they must be stressed in a special way to- 
day because conditions in the modern world render their practice diffi- 
cult. 

We realize that we should express gratitude for the favors we receive, 
whether from our fellow-men or from God. Ingratitude is a deplorable 
fault, particularly when it is manifested towards God, our supreme Bene- 
factor. Yet, it is not at all uncommon for Catholics to pray fervently 
and perseveringly for a favor, and then, after receiving it, to neglect to 
say a single prayer of thanksgiving. In the Communion of to-day’s 
Mass the Church teaches us the spirit of gratitude which should fill our 
hearts after we have received some blessing from the Almighty, repeating 
the words of the Psalmist: ‘I will sing to the Lord who giveth me good 
things, and will make melody to the name of the Lord most high.” 

Confidence in God is simply Christian hope—a virtue which we must 
all practise if we wish to be consistent with the principles of our religion. 
It is God’s will that we confide in Him in all our difficulties and trials, 
that we turn to Him in time of trouble as the child turns to its mother. 
This virtue is emphasized in to-day’s Liturgy, particularly in the Gradual: 
“In my trouble I cried to the Lord and He heard me. ... O Lord, my 
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God, in Thee have I put my trust; save me from all them that persecute 
me, and deliver me.” The Collect also expresses our confidence in God, 
addressing to Him the trustful statement: “Thou never failest to help 
and govern those whom Thou dost surely establish in Thy love.” 

Love for God is proclaimed by the Church in the versicle of the In- 
troit: ‘I will love Thee, O Lord, my stronghold.” And in the Collect 
we pray that we may have a perpetual fear and love of the holy name of 
God. The “name of God” here signifies God Himself. Moreover, since 
love for God, to be genuine, must include love for our fellow-men, the 
Epistle presents the inspired words of St. John, the Beloved Disciple: 
“In this we have known the charity of God, because He hath laid down 
His life for us; and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren’”’ 
(I John, iii. 16). 


Gratitude to and Confidence in God 


Gratitude is closely allied to the Holy Eucharist. The very name of 
this Sacrament—Eucharist—means “thanksgiving.’”’ For the scrip- 
tural narrative of the Last Supper emphasizes that, when instituting the 
Sacrament of His body and blood, Our Blessed Lord gave thanks 
(Matt., xxvi. 27). Through the offering of the Holy Sacrifice we testify 
our gratitude to God for all His favors in the most perfect way, and we 
can never sufficiently thank Our Lord for the inestimable gift of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The Holy Eucharist stimulates us to confidence in God. If the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity has manifested His love and mercy towards 
us to such an extent as to give His own body and blood to be the food of 
our souls, what grace useful to our soul’s welfare will He deny us? In 
the weariness and the discouragement of life’s battle, we should have 
recourse to our Blessed Saviour in this Divine Sacrament with the as- 
surance that from Him we shall receive the strength and the courage we 
need to be faithful to our duties. However vehement the temptations 
that assail us, we shall be victorious if we turn to Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament with the confiding petition that the Church has chosen 
for this day’s Offertory: ‘“‘Turn to me, O Lord, and deliver my soul; 
O save me for Thy mercy’s sake.” No one can possess a deep devotion 
to the Holy Eucharist without developing a strong spirit of confidence, 
derived from Him who said: “Have confidence. I have overcome the 
world” (John, xvi. 33). 


The ‘‘Mystery of Love’’ 


That love should be one of the chief fruits of the Holy Eucharist is 
very apparent. This Sacrament is rightly called the “‘mystery of love,” 
for it is the most excellent abiding proof of our Blessed Lord’s love for the 
souls of His followers. Love seeks union with its object; because of 
His love for us Christ established this Sacrament that He might be inti- 
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mately united with our souls. Love is the first effect of the Holy Eucha- 
rist; for theologians tell us that the primary sacramental grace of Holy 
Communion is to arouse the soul to fervent acts of love for God. Other 
effects of Holy Communion flow from this, particularly preservation from 
mortal sin, the remission of venial sins, and the pardon of temporal 
punishment due to our sins. These are the precious gifts of our Divine 
Lover. 

Moreover, the Holy Eucharist fosters love for our fellow-men. All 
who approach the altar-rail partake of the same body and blood; and 
thus this sacred banquet unites all intimately in the bonds of super- 
natural charity. As St. Paul expresses it: “We, though many, are one 
body, all that partake of one bread”’ (I Cor., x. 17). And the more fervent 
and the more frequent our Holy Communions, the deeper and the more 
generous becomes our love for our fellow-men, particularly the other 
members of the Church. 


Need of These Virtues in the Modern World 


These virtues, stimulated and motivated by the Holy Eucharist, are 
especially necessary in the modern world. To-day gratitude has become 
a well-nigh forgotten virtue; confidence in God has been replaced by 
arrogant self-reliance; love for God and for mankind has been driven 
from the hearts of many by a spirit of pagan selfishness. Catholics must 
strive to revive these virtues, and this they can do more effectively by 
example than by word. In the practice of these virtues we shall have 
the special help of Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. If we cultivate a 
deep and persevering devotion to Him who dwells among us under the 
humble appearances of bread and wine, particularly if we receive Holy 
Communion frequently and fervently, we cannot but make progress in 
the spirit of gratitude, in unwavering confidence in God’s assistance, and 
in ardent love both for God and for our fellow-men. Thus, we shall ex- 
ercise a true apostolate on those around us, and we shall increase in 
merit for eternity. With this supreme goal before our eyes, we repeat 
with the Church in the Postcommunion of to-day’s Mass: “Having re- 
ceived these sacred gifts, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that by the fre- 
quenting of this mystery the work of our salvation may advance. 
Amen.” 











A Living Philosophy.—If survival 
proves fitness, then, Thomism certainly 
has given ample evidence of its inherent 
vitality and strength. For, as the editor 
of the volume dedicated to Maritain 
aptly says, ‘“Thomism lives and breathes 
in this twentieth century.”! To which 
we may add that it not only is alive but 
shows itself to be in excellent fighting trim. 
Thomism has something to give to our 
age, something of which our generation 
stands very much in need in these days 
when a war of ideas and ideologies is 
being waged with grim determination. 
In this battle Maritain has stood out as a 
mighty champion of truth, and the per- 
sonal tribute paid to him is well de- 
served. The special significance of the 
tribute derives from the fact that it 
comes from men who represent different 
philosophical views and different philo- 
sophical interests. Neither the one nor 
the other need cause surprise, because 
the Thomism of Maritain possesses a 
challenging quality and exhibits many 
facets. Our attention in this review will 
be focussed on some of the more strik- 
ing characteristics of Thomism as re- 
flected in the mind of Maritain and tak- 
ing on a special form and complexion in 
consequence of its reactions to contem- 
porary thought. 

Though labels and tags fail to express 
fully what they are intended to desig- 
nate, they nevertheless serve a limited 
purpose and are not entirely without use. 
Keeping this inadequacy in mind, we 
shall select a few descriptive names to 
convey an idea of Maritain’s Thomism. 
It is an integral, dynamic, and organic 
philosophy with a dash of mysticism. 
Its dynamic character harks back to 
Bergson, to whose inspiration Maritain 


1 The Maritain Volume of The Thomist. 
Dedicated to Jacques Maritain on the 
occasion of his Sixtieth Anniversary 
(Sheed and Ward, New York City). 
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owes his theological outlook, his opposi- 
tion to mechanical determinism, and his 
belief in the power and supremacy of the 
spiritual personality. The dash of mys- 
ticism, paradoxical as it may seem, gives 
sanity, proportion and balance to his 
thought, and guarantees to him the 
ultimate reality of the universe and the 
objectivity of being. Whilst he is well 
aware that the intellect transcends the 
range of sense perception, he fully real- 
izes that the intelligible can be appre- 
hended only in the sensible. 

His entire philosophy is of a piece. 
There is nothing added as an after- 
thought but everything grows from a 
living center. His political theories, his 
concept of culture, and his economic 
views are the essential outgrowth of his 
idea of the nature of man. There is a 
favorite word of the moderns which to 
Maritain would be utterly abhorrent; 
it is the word, ‘‘pattern.”” Particularly, 
the term ‘“‘culture-pattern’’ would grate 
on his ears. Pattern suggests something 
mechanically fitted together. Life knows 
no patterns. It develops its designs from 
within. Religion and art are the natural 
concomitants of the spiritual nature of 
man. Here is a humanism of the most 
authentic type. Here also we find the 
right interpretation of the élan vital which 
is an upward trend towards the divine 
likeness. Maritain’s humanism is sound 
and safe, ennobling precisely because it is 
not anthropocentric but theocentric. 

These various aspects of Maritain’s 
Thomism are set forth by the distin- 
guished contributors to the dedicatory 
volume. The happy outcome of the col- 
laboration is a symposium of rare merit 
and great intellectual charm. Some of 
the articles will be of interest only to the 
professional philosopher and scientist; 
others, however, have a much wider 
appeal. Among other things the volume 
teaches, and this is a lesson of supreme 
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importance, that loyalty to the Thomis- 
tic tradition does not consist in repeating 
canonized formulas but in re-thinking 
Thomistic ideas and principles in rela- 
tion to the exigencies of our own times. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


A Great Modern Preacher.—A few 
years ago the pastor of a very distin- 
guished Protestant church in New 
York City gained the headlines of the 
daily press by asking for a moratorium on 
preaching. In the ensuing controversy, 
the good man was both applauded and 
hissed. While we shall never know which 
faction was in the majority, it did seem 
that those willing to go without the word 
of God raised the greater din. 

That priests engaged in the cura 
animarum have a grave obligation to 
preach the word of God is abundantly 
clear to any one who ever read a manual 
of pastoral theology. Yet, there is 
hardly a duty which great numbers of 
priests fulfill so badly. Sermons given 
over the radio and on very special oc- 
casions are usually excellent. But all too 
frequently the ordinary Sunday sermon 
is poorly prepared. It is remote from 
the life of the people; it is clothed in the 
language of pious books; it lacks sub- 
stance, momentum, climax. The closest 
it comes to some practical moral applica- 
tion is when the preacher descends to 
some impatient orating on “reds,” 
“radicals,” and ‘‘political Catholics.” 

The very worst offenders are the 
priests who ought to be the most ef- 
fective preachers—the veterans of many 
years’ service in the ministry. Many 
pastors of large city parishes are seldom 
heard. And the veteran missioners— 
God help us! Ask them to preach a 
novena to St. Joseph or St. Jude, to St. 
Ann or the Little Flower, and out come 
the old mission manuscripts, yellow and 
frayed from years of faithful service. 
In the main, the worthwhile preaching of 
to-day is being done by relatively young 
priests. If anybody questions this as- 
sertion, let him try to get a pastor or- 
dained twenty-five years or more to ad- 
dress school graduates, or to give a few 
Lenten sermons. Yet, a priest who has 


but recently celebrated his silver jubilee 
ought to be at the height of his powers 
and enjoy the fullness of ripe experience. 

The foregoing are challenging remarks. 
They may prompt some caustic com- 
ments. But we shall meet all that gladly 
if we can only make the sermons of the 
Hungarian Bishop Toth better known 
to more American priests. The latest 
book of these sermons is a series on the 
Our Father.! As in the previous vol- 
umes, we have here splendid examples 
of effective modern preaching. 

Bishop Toth delivered his sermons at 
the University Church in Budapest to a 
very intelligent and a very modern 
congregation. In a style as popular in 
our day as Chrysostom’s was for his, 
Toth rebukes, challenges, encourages, 
and praises the modern hearer of the 
Word. These are not great sermons as 
Newman’s were great. There are no 
“great passages” which will be studied 
as models in rhetoric classes. But they 
are the sermons of a man who has taken 
to heart the words of Paul: “I charge 
thee in the sight of God and Christ 
Jesus . . . preach the word.” These 
sermons are direct, concise, full of illus- 
trative incidents, and psychologically 
constructed to meet the spiritual needs 
of the modern Catholic. To read them 
is to be inspired. After you have gone 
through a few of them, you want to try 
your hand at writing a sermon of your 
own. 

DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


1 The Our Father. By Tihamer Toth 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
pp. 305). 


Book of Catholic Authors.'—Mr. Wal- 
ter Romig relates in the Preface to this 
work that a distinguished Catholic au- 
thor visited him, stayed over night, and 
then, after a mutually refreshing under- 
standing had been established, was in- 
duced to tell his own literary story. 
What there was about himself, as subject- 
matter for publication, became crystal 
clear. Here was no exhibit to be taken 

1 The Book of Catholic Authors (First 


Series). Compiled by Walter Romig 
(Walter Romig & Co., Detroit, Mich.). 
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apart for analysis of its contents, but a 
very live human being who had enjoyed 
one’s own hospitality and slept under 
one’s own roof. 

It was an excellent thought that came 
to Mr. Romig, and “The Book of 
Catholic Authors” is his attempt at a 
similar informality. It is interesting and 
instructive to get some inside, first-hand 
information about an author. Each 
writer here represented has contributed 
the pen portrait of himself. The editor 
has added an interesting Preface, which 
shows that he has intended to make a 
contribution of value to the Catholic 
reading public as a whole. 

Perhaps the selection of authors for 
this opening volume was not altogether 
the best. Some names will be familiar 
at once. For instance, Msgr. Ryan, 
Daniel Sargent, Theodore Maynard, 
Sister Madeleva, Father Wynne, S.J., 
Neil Boynton, Father Lord, S.J., and 
T. A. Daly of the ‘“‘“MacAroni Ballads.” 
Yet, it is possible to complain that down 
the entire list of almost sixty writers 
there are too many who are not our best, 
or even our better known, Catholic 
authors. These omissions, no doubt, will 
be corrected in future volumes; but the 
impact of a perfect start and the oppor- 
tunity of winning more friends at once 
would seem to have been foregone. Of 
course, it is only fair to surmise that the 
fault lies with the writers who were 
invited to contribute and neglected to 
do so. 

There has been no evaluation of the 
authors. The compiler has not at- 
tempted to provide one, and naturally it 
would be rash for a writer to attempt to 
estimate his own work. ‘Nemo judex 
in sua causa,” is an old and tried prin- 
ciple, and it still holds firmly. It is 
here implicitly obeyed. 

Not a few of the pen portraits are 
cleverly and interestingly done, and in 
many instances the reader will find enter- 
tainment, even though he is unac- 
quainted with the author’s writings. 

The “Book of Catholic Authors’”’ raises 
an old question as to just what consti- 
tutes an author. The test doubtless is 


the number of minds the writer has 
helped or influenced. On that score it 
is possible that a number of Mr. Romig’s 
selections in this ‘‘First Series’’ would 
not rank very high. On the whole, how- 
ever, this is a work which has been long 
needed and is deserving of hearty com- 


mendation and a warm welcome. We 
shall eagerly await the succeeding 
volumes. 


ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 


Varia.—A newly revised edition of 
Kenelm Vaughan’s “The Divine Arma- 
ture of Holy Scripture,” edited by the 
Rev. Newton Thomson, has made its 
appearance. The revision is quite 
thorough. The first American revision 
published fifty years ago had 928 closely 
printed pages, whereas the present edi- 
tion has 444 somewhat larger pages with 
a more readable type. The reduction in 
bulk was brought about by omitting du- 
plicate texts and sundry parts and titles. 
The new American revision text of the 
New Testament has not been substi- 
tuted. For the benefit of the younger 
clergy not acquainted with a book which 
needs no other recommendation than 
its use, a description of the volume 
may be welcome. The present book has 
six parts entitled: God; Our Last End; 
Virtues and Vices; The Word of God; 
Sin, Justification and Merit; The Four 
Last Things. Each part has from four 
to eight chapters with several headings 
under which the biblical texts are quoted 
in full. An Index facilitates the finding 
of the topics desired. It is, therefore, 
not a concordance of the Bible, but a 
volume of topically arranged quota- 
tions from the Old and New Testament. 
Its usefulness as a convenient reference 
book for scripture material for preachers, 
writers and teachers is quite evident. 
The reviewer believes it would be well 
to install this new edition for the older 
one lying around in libraries and rec- 
tories. 

“Marie, Sister of St. Therese,’’* edited 
by Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm., con- 


1B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
2 Carmelite Press, Englewood, N. J. 
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tains a short biography written by Paul- 
ine, another sister of the Saint who lived 
with her and still resides as Superior in 
Lisieux. The document was originally 
written as a necrology of Marie to be sent 
to all daughter-houses of the famous 
Carmel. To this material Father Dolan 
adds an explanatory Prologue. These 72 
pages of authentic material will be ap- 
preciated by all who are interested in the 
family of the Little Flower. 

“Nicholas Copernicus (1543-1943),’”* 
by Stephen P. Mizwa, A.M., LL.D., was 
written for the celebration of the quater- 
centennial of the great Polish astron- 
omer, economist, artist, and church- 
man. The book consists of 90 large oc- 
tavo pages on the life, origin, and name 
of Copernicus, and adds suggestions and 
material for a worthy celebration. It is 
not a full biography, but it will satisfy 
the ordinary reader. The book has been 
painstakingly written, beautifully bound, 
printed and illustrated, and will un- 
doubtedly become a collector’s item. It 
may be heartily recommended to librar- 
ies and individuals interested in this 
truly great man. 

“These Two Hands’ is a biographical 
novel by E. J. Edwards S.V.D., the 
author of ‘‘Thy People, My People.” Its 
subject is a young American missionary 
among the Filipinos, who made a pastoral 
mistake at the beginning of his career. 
His superiors transferred him to a small 
island to take care of a parish. He con- 
tinued to suffer from a natural fearful- 
ness and a lack of courage that were hard 
to overcome. At great sacrifices he 
overcame these handicaps and became a 
friend and father to his parishioners. 
The tropical background of the novel, an 
island in the Coral Sea, and the customs 
of its natives as well as the personal ef- 
forts of Father Templeton make the 
story informative and very interesting. 
At the same time, it reveals things that 
are not commonly known among Ameri- 
cans. In general, it is a fine and com- 


* Kosciusko Foundation, New York 
City. 

‘The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


mendable book that will be appreciated 
by all classes of readers. 

A metamorphosis of another kind is 
the theme of “‘The House on Humility 
Street,”” by Martin W. Doherty.’ It 
contains the memories of a former 
Chicago police reporter, who changed 
into a priest via the North American 
College in Rome, from which the book 
got its title. The college fronts on this 
street. The first four chapters describe 
the author’s family background and his 
life and surroundings as a young reporter 
in a police station. The remainder of the 
book of 263 pages covers less than a 
year’s sojourn in Rome, which he was 
forced to leave through illness. He com- 
pleted his studies at St. Paul, and is now 
the pastor of the oldest church in Ore- 
gon. The book is very well written in a 
refined journalistic style. In former 
Roman students and visitors of all 
kinds, it will refresh happy memories of 
days spent in the Eternal City. To 
others the volume will impart informa- 
tion about Roman institutions and char- 
acters. Unlike a guide book, the humor- 
ous and affective personality of the writer 
permeates the whole work, which is 
interesting and good reading for all and 
nicely illustrated. 

“The Maryknoll Mission Letters,” 
for the Fall of 1942,* show a difference in 
content from those printed in the preced- 
ing volumes. At present, all the letters 
deal with the situations created by the 
global war that necessarily affect the 
missions. The letters are informative 
and valuable as historical records. 

Father Vincent Kienberger O.P., al- 
ready well known to our readers, gives 
us an excellent volume in ‘‘The Way of 
the Blessed Christ.’”’? The book contains 
thirty-five exquisite meditations on in- 
cidents in the life of Our Saviour. Each 
chapter is well rounded out, and is based 
on and illuminated by texts from Holy 
Scripture. The leading thought running 
through the book is God’s love for us as 
demonstrated by Christ’s incarnation, 





5 Longmans, Green and Company 
New York City and Toronto. 

* Field Afar Press, New York City. 

7 Longmans, Green and Company. 
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life, passion and death. To some extent, 
this book requires from its readers a cer- 
tain maturity in the faith. It is true 
what Archbishop Stritch writes in the 
Foreword: “It attempts to express in 
words what words can never express” 
(at least adequately). But this does not 
mean that average readers will not be 
benefited by pondering over these medi- 
tations; it just means that some will 
profit more and others less, but all will 
be rewarded. Hence the usually slow 
progress in spiritual life. But even the 
smallest increase in the love of God is in 
itself invaluable. The meditations are 
suggestive and capable of further de- 
velopment by contemplation. In all, it 
is a fine spiritual book, and both author 
and publishers deserve congratulations. 
“The March to Liberation,” by Ives 
Simon,’ is a lucidly written book by a 
professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Ind. The author ex- 
plains the political situation leading up 
to the capitulation of France, but since 
he deals with principles as well as facts, 
the conclusions reached may well be 
extended to other countries. He puts 
the blame for the European debacle, 
not only on capitalists and imperialists, 
but quite properly on the intelligentsia 
who spread false principles and theories 
of brutal power. In this war all without 
exception fight for the same liberties of 
mankind. The problem is how to at- 
tain the accomplishment of this objective. 
On its solution the leading powers differ. 
In the methods both antagonists differ, 
but both strive for the mastery of the 
world for themselves. The outlook fora 
just peace is not bright in any case. The 
author sees France resurging as a better 
republic. The book is well worth read- 
ing and studying, although simple citi- 


8 The Tower Press, Milwaukee, Wis. 


zens are almost impotent in bringing 
about a satisfactory solution unless God 
takes a hand in the present human 
helplessness. 

“The Catholic at War,” by the Right 
Rev. Msgr. J. J. Burke,® was written 
for the purpose of recalling past wars in 
which Catholics were engaged. Fre- 
quently controversies between nations 
cannot be settled except by force; and 
when a nation has been unjustly at- 
tacked, Catholics have always been 
loyal to God and country. The book was 
written for public consumption, but the 
student might find it somewhat tenden- 
tial. 

The purpose of ‘‘The Miracles of the 
Master,” by the same author,’ is to 
prove Christ’s divinity. To-day, very 
many people no longer believe in His 
divinity and even doubt or deny the 
existence of God. The author rightly 
believes that the faith in Christ and His 
teaching would reéstablish fraternal 
charity, and would banish the vices that 
lead to unrest and war. Each chapter is 
a popular meditation based on a text 
from the Gospel with practical applica- 
tions. The book may be recommended. 

Students of war and peace problems 
ought to be interested in the following 
two excellent pamphlets, ‘‘The Common- 
wealth of Nations and the Papacy,” by 
Kurt F. Reinhardt, Ph.D. (Bruce, Mil- 
waukee), and ‘‘International Ethics,’ by 
Right Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. (Cath. 
Assoc. for International Peace, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). Both are enlightening 
and timely. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee, New York City, issues a study 
course on ‘‘Jewish Post-War Problems,” 
of which the first two units are now 
available. 

Kian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


* The Longfellow Press, New York 
City. 





